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Ethnic identities 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
DEAR SIR: 


I note in the NEWSLETTER 
that there is in progress an attempt 
to write a history of minority em- 
ployees of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. I suspect that it 
will be difficult in many cases to 
identify who these minority em- 
ployees were, since in past times 
this fact did not appear on their 
personnel records. Names also can 
be deceptive. My name, for exam- 
ple, though of Basque origin, is 
not readily identifiable as of 
Hispanic origin. 

I suggest that a general re- 
quest for information of this type 
be made through the NEws- 
LETTER, the American Foreign 
Service Association, and Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Re- 
tired, etc. requesting information 
about employees who belong or 
belonged to minorities and who 
may not be readily known as such. 

I, for example, am a Mexi- 
can-American from New Mexico. 
So far as I know I was the first 
career officer to reach ambassa- 
dorial rank of Hispanic stock. 
Nothing in my records identified 
me as a Hispanic and I never made 
any point of it one way or another, 
preferring to make my way on my 
own merits as a person. This does 
not mean that I disapproved of af- 
firmative action programs to help 
those who for any reason started 
out with a handicap. I suggest you 
pass this information and sugges- 
tion on to anyone working on this 


Editor’s note 


Anonymous letters will not 
be published in the NEWSLETTER. 
Contributions should be double- 
spaced and addressed to Editor, 
DGP/PA, Room 3237, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 


historical project for whatever 

ideas it may offer. I, of course 

stand ready to assist in any way I 
can. 

Sincerely, 

LEON B. POULLADA 

Ambassador (Retired) 


Classified Ad Corner 
EMBASSY DUBLIN 


DEAR SIR: 

Could you please run the en- 
closed ad in your ‘‘situations 
wanted’’ column (it will first be 
necessary to create such a column, 
of course). Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. DUBOSE 
First Secretary 


SITUATION WANTED 


Soon to be hallwalking FSO-4/4 Politi- 
cal Officer seeking job. Will travel. 
Speaks French, Swedish, English, and 
smatterings of others. Experienced in 
Pol, Econ, Admin, AID, and USIS (or 
ICA). Highly qualified. Can operate a 
tape recorder. Drinks gin. One salary 
gets you two employees (wife very 
capable also). Only drawback is his 
complete inability to understand the 
current personnel system. Contact R. 
DuBose, AmEmbassy Dublin. 


Bah on bonds! 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


I would have been glad to see 
that box on Page 47 of your March 
issue (‘‘It does pay to buy U.S. 
savings bonds’’) labeled ‘‘political 


advertisement.’’ Especially be- 
cause of Reason No. 10, which cer- 
tainly does not make clear that the 
proceeds of savings bond sales go 
into the general fund and have no 
particular connection with raising 
the standard of living. 

We can all agree that the Gov- 
ernment should manage the na- 
tional debt in the most non- 


inflationary manner possible. But 
if borrowing from small savers at 
lower interest than it has to pay in 
the regular money market helps the 
Government fight inflation, then 
let’s not pay any interest on sav- 
ings bonds and just rely on patriot- 
ism and payroll deductions to bal- 
ance the budget. Unfortunately, 
the discovery by Congress that 
money could be raised at no cost at 
all would remove the last inhibi- 
tion on Government borrowing 
and spending. 

Since the Government is not 
earning the low interest presently 
paid on savings bonds, it must rely 
on inflation to finance future 
payments of interest and principal. 
It is pretty clear that for the 
foreseeable future this method of 
financing will continue to be 
available—and will be used. 


Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD LEE BACON 
FSO (Retired) 


New name for NEWSLETTER 
(Con’t.) 
EMBASSY ADDIS ABABA 


DEAR SIR: 


I agree with Congressman 
Don J. Pease (D.-O.) that the 
NEWSLETTER is more than what its 
name implies, and also agree that 
its editor is correct in asking for 
suggestions for a new name for it. 

Our labor attache at Embassy 
Tokyo, Robert M. Immerman, in 
his critical letter which appeared in 
the March issue, has a very good 
suggestion for a new name for the 
magazine, although I’m sure he 
wasn’t aware of it when he wrote 
his letter to the editor. 

As most of us are aware, it’s 
no secret that the Department is 
often referred to as ‘‘The Ship of 
State’. As such, we are all its 
pilot, master and deckhand, carry- 
ing its cargo of policy throughout 
the world, often on stormy and 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


; THE COVER—Vice Presi- 
Editor Francis J. Matthews dent Mondale, left, presents 


Executive Editor Sanford Watzman the insignia of the new In- 


rnation mmun ion 
Associate Editor Barnett B. Lester ; saaeu kan ee 
Staff Writer Caron A.McConnon hardt after swearing him in 
5 inlictti as its first director on April 
Staff Assistant Donna Gigliotti a thaws Peau dae 
presented Mr. Reinhardt 
with President Carter’s 
statement of mission for the 
new agency, which was read 
at the inaugural ceremonies 
in the Departmental Audito- 
rium on Constitution Ave- 
nue. (See Page 2.) 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


The International Communication Agency: Its potential 
An address by John E. Reinhardt 


Mr. Reinhardt is director of the 
new agency, which grew out of a 
merger of USIA and the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. His remarks, de- 
livered April 3 as he took the oath of 
office, are of general interest to State 
employees. 


ODAY IS OUR FIRST DAY of 

business. For me, it is a day of 
great excitement, brimming with a 
sense of challenge. For me, it is a rare 
day of renewed commitment to values 
and ideas and purposes with which 
many of us have been-engaged for the 
better part of our professional lives. I 
do not take this day lightly. I believe 
that we and others may later look 
back on this day as having been of 
historic significance. It is because of 
this conviction that I want to talk to 
you at some length this morning—our 
first morning together—on three mat- 
ters I judge to be of concern to us all. 

First, 1 should like to present 
some of my own personal beliefs. | 
hope they will have an impact on the 
initial directions of the International 
Communication Agency. Second, | 
should like to outline what I see as the 
potential of ICA as an institution. 
And, third, 1 should like to lay out 
what I view as some of the more im- 
portant practical implications of this 
act of creation—the establishment of 
the International Communication 
Agency. 

First, then, my beliefs: | believe 
in the power of ideas. I believe that 
ideas are what the International Com- 
munication Agency is all about—the 
generation of ideas, the exchange of 
ideas, the refinement of ideas... . I 
believe it imperative—and in our 
highest national interest—to enhance 
the sensitivity, the insight and the 
understanding that Americans bring 
to their relations with other peoples. 
As President Carter has said: ‘‘Only 


Ambassador Reinhardt at the podium. 


by knowing and understanding each 
other’s experiences can we find com- 
mon ground on which we can exam- 
ine and resolve our differences.”’ 

I also believe it imperative that 
other societies know clearly where we 
stand and why—as a Government 
and as a people—on issues of con- 
cern, just as I believe it inevitable that 
other societies, in their own interests, 
will want to know. An important part 
of our mandate continues to be the 
obligation to explain American poli- 
cies as clearly and effectively as we 
can. 


I believe that America has given 
birth to one of the most dynamic, 
most creative cultures since the Ren- 
aissance—but I also believe that no 
culture is so fully cultivated that it 
cannot be further enriched by the 
cultures of others. 


I believe that, where they are 
properly rooted, cultural relations 
among peoples are more fundamen- 
tal, more lasting than any other form 
of contact across national bounda- 
ries. Likewise, I believe that a peo- 
ple’s cultural achievements are both 
the most important statements they 
can make about themselves and the 
most meaningful statements that can 
be made about them by others. 

I believe that the most effective 
means of communication is direct 
and personal. As Edward R. Murrow 
once said, in communicating across 
vast distances, the last three feet are 
the hardest and most important. A 
superb film or a superb magazine or a 
superb book—however valuable in its 
own right—is no substitute for a 
superb discussion among individuals. 
That is why our exchange-of-persons 
programs, and our colleagues in the 





field, and Americans voluntarily par- 
ticipating with us here at home are so 
central to our work. 


I believe that the world has 
changed, and that Americans have 
changed with it. We now know that 
what we and others do as nations 
affects each other in historically un- 
paralleled ways. We recognize that 
people—both at home and abroad— 
are demanding as never before to be 
involved in the overriding decisions 
that affect their lives. We appreci- 
ate—more fully than ever—that we 
cannot live free of foreign entangle- 
ments and, at the same time, that we 
cannot work our will unfettered on 
others. 

I believe, above all, that the 
work we do can and does make a dif- 
ference. Surely there will always be 
real conflicts of interest among 
peoples. But I believe that we can 
play a profound role in helping to 
reduce a multitude of conflicts that 
arise largely, if not entirely, from 
misunderstandings and _ mispercep- 
tions among people. And I believe we 
can make an essential contribution to 
the creation of an international en- 
vironment in which real differences 
are worked out rationally, sensitively 
and peaceably... 


Traditional, Government- to- 
Government diplomacy is no island 
unto itself. It does not operate in a 
vacuum. Indeed, its success or failure 
is shaped by the international envi- 
ronment in which it is conducted. The 
relations among peoples; the hopes, 
the aspirations and the perceptions of 
different societies; the extent to which 
people know and understand and 
have contact with each other—these 
provide the context within which 
traditional diplomacy operates, the 
fundamental building blocks of the 
international environment. This is 
our work, and in an important sense 
traditional diplomacy is our hand- 
maiden, not the reverse. What could 
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be more exciting or more challenging 
than to be mandated to shape the 
basic forces in our relations with 
other peoples? 

This should give you some sense 
of my view of the potential of ICA as 
an institution—a potential, I believe, 
that is limited only by our answers to 
four questions: 


—How imposing an institution 
do we wish to create? 

—How central do we wish to be 
in determining relations between our 
society and others? 

—How great a contribution is 
each of us prepared to make to the 
task? 

—What kind of an institution, 
doing what kind of work, at what 
level of importance, do we want to 
look back upon in five or ten years? 


As I see it, the President and 
others can look first to ICA for ad- 
vice on the conduct of our overall 
cultural relations with other societies. 
The President and others can look 
first to ICA for essential insights on 
foreign attitudes, aspirations and 
opinions. The President and others 
can look first to ICA for sound 
counsel on the development and im- 
plementation of international com- 
munications policies. 

The President and others should 
look routinely to ICA as a source of 
original thought on major interna- 
tional initiatives. The President and 
others—including a wide array of 
people and institutions throughout 
our society—can look first to ICA as 
a principal vehicle for enhancing our 
knowledge and understanding of 
other peoples. The President and 
others, in short, can view ICA as an 
agency of singular importance in our 
dealings with other nations and other 
peoples. 

Given its mission, given the ac- 
tivities in which it is engaged, given 
your talents and dedication and ex- 
perience, ICA can and should be the 


single most exciting institution in 
Government in which to work. 


That is my vision of ICA’s po- 
tential. I believe it reasonable. I en- 
courage you to share it, and I submit 
that, working together, we can con- 
vert this vision into reality. 

Some 30 years ago, Senator J. 
William Fulbright also had a vision. 
Many of you have played a role in 
bringing that vision to life. Your 
work has left a unique mark on the 
world. I believe it to be among the 
most important contributions that we 
as a people have made to ourselves 
and to others since the end of World 
War II. And now, if our vision is as 
compelling as was Senator Ful- 
bright’s, if we are as dedicated as he 
and others have been over more than 
three decades, then I believe we can 
and will succeed. 

What, then, are the practical im- 
plications for our work? I do not pre- 
tend to have a definitive answer to- 
day. Surely, we all have much to 
learn. Some things we shall try, find 
them lacking and change. Other 
approaches will occur to us only with 
experience. Nonetheless, I believe 
there are some principles worth 
noting. 


First, we must think and act 
from the beginning as a single, inte- 
grated organization. Reorganization 
is behind us. The United States In- 
formation Agency, the United States 
Information Service and the Bureau 
of Edticational and Cultural Affairs 
no longer exist. However fond we 
were of those institutions (and I was 
exceedingly fond of them), whatever 
value we placed on their work (and | 
placed a great deal), however much of 
our time and energy and emotion we 
devoted to them (and I devoted a 
healthy amount of all three), they are 
now history—proud history, to be 
sure, history on which we can build, 
but nonetheless history. 

Today, we embark on an act of 
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creation. We have a new agency, a 
single agency, an integrated agency. 
This reality should govern our poli- 
cies, Our programs, our relationships 
with each other. We should no longer 
think of ourselves as engaged in in- 
formation work or educational work 
or cultural work. We are engaged in 
communication with other peoples. 


Second, we must be more disci- 
plined than we have been in the past. 
We must examine, evaluate, critique 
what we are doing and why. We must 
ask ourselves how the American tax- 
payer will benefit from any particular 
proposal or program. We must be 
aware that the quantity of our activi- 
ties does not necessarily reflect, in- 
deed it may hinder, the quality of our 
activities. 

It is for reasons of discipline that 
the International Communication 
Agency has been structured so as to 
reduce self-contained power centers. 
It is for reasons of discipline that 
posts abroad must proceed with their 
program planning in the first instance 
from ambassadors’ goals and objec- 
tives. It is for reasons of discipline 
that effective influence structure 
analyses and audience record systems 
will be required. It is for reasons of 
discipline that the acquisition and 
production of media products in mu- 
tually re-inforcing ways are essential. 
It is for reasons of discipline that all 
of our activities must be linked to 
strategic policies derived from a thor- 
ough, research-based understanding 
of the common concerns and the 
communication tensions between our 
society and others. 


Third, many of us must think 
and act differently than we have in 
the past. This necessity derives from 
the fact that we are a new, single, in- 
tegrated organization mandated, as 
the President has made clear: 

—‘*To tell the world about our 
society and policies—in particular 
our commitment to cultural diversity 
and individual liberty. 

—‘*To tell ourselves about the 
world, so as to enrich our own culture 
as well as to give us the understanding 
to deal effectively with problems 
among nations.’’ 

Neither USIA nor the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs was 
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charged with this twin mandate. The 
International Communication Agen- 
cy is. Some will contend that USIS 
abroad had long been engaged in 
two-way communication. Undenia- 
bly, it was for many years the over- 
seas executor of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs program. 

Nonetheless, USIA’s focus was 
always fundamentally one-way. Its 
mission was to tell others about our 
policies and our societies. To the ex- 
tent that engaging others in a dia- 
logue was seen as an essential tool for 
accomplishing this purpose, it was 
utilized and rightly so. In contrast, 
the International Communication 
Agency has two-way communication 
as a fundamental principle of its mis- 
sion and its activities. Speakers sent 
abroad, seminars held abroad, visit- 
ors brought to this country—our ac- 
tivities and programs as a whole 
should be designed to learn as well as 
to inform, and to inform as well as to 
learn. 


The Voice of America, to give 
but one example, has always been— 
and no doubt will continue to be— 
primarily a one-way medium. It will 
not broadcast to the American peo- 
ple. Yet people at the Voice have been 
thinking creatively about the possibil- 
ities of using the Voice to involve for- 
eigners in its programming in ways 
never before attempted. 

What can the Television and 
Film Service do along these lines? 
What can the Press and Publications 
Service do? What can each of us do to 
promote more effective interaction 
with the peoples of other countries? 
That is a question that should suffuse 
the thinking of everyone in the Inter- 
national Communication Agency— 
every post, every employee, every ele- 
ment... 


a oe oe 


I have talked at length with you 
this morning. Still it is only a begin- 
ning. You will all recognize that I 
have but skimmed the surface. There 
are details to be worked out, ques- 
tions to be raised, answers to be 
found— many more than we can deal 
with today. I trust, however, that I 
have given you a framework. I hope I 
have conveyed a sense of direction, a 
sense of potential. Before conciuding, 


there are several other points I would 
like to touch on very briefly. 

I should like to say a few words 
about our relationship to the Depart- 
ment of State. The International 
Communication Agency is an inde- 
pendent agency of the federal Gov- 
ernment. It is responsible for its own 
budget, its own personnel system, its 
own programs. Its director reports 
both to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of State. It is from the Secre- 
tary of State that we shall seek and 
receive guidance on the foreign poli- 
cies and interests of the United States. 

I look forward to the closest, 
most collegial working relationship 
with the Department of State. I think 
it highly desirable that we have an 
equitable interchange of officers and 
employees with our sister institution. 
Our work, and our mission, are dif- 
ferent from those of the Department. 
But they are closely related. We must 
work cooperatively with the Depart- 
ment of State at all times and at all 
levels... 


I want to end where I began this 
morning—with ideas. They are the 
lifeblood of our agency. They should 
be blossoming at all levels of our 
agency. One of the great advantages 
of a new beginning like ours is that we 
can generate ideas together. We have 
a new mission and we must now, 
jointly, give this mission life and 
meaning. In so doing, we are limited 
only by our imaginations. New ideas 
may not always be adopted, but they 
will always be welcome. I encourage 
each of you to think imaginatively 
about what we can do differently, 
how we can do better. . . 

We begin a new adventure today. 
We have a new agency, at an inviting 
moment in history. President Carter 
has charged us with an exciting mis- 
sion. He has wished us the best. I take 
great pride in working with you. Now 
let us be about our work. 


Zero-based budgeting 


In this budget 

you can’t fudge it— 
and that’s the case 
for zero base. 


JACK GALLAGHER 
Public affairs officer, Guatemala 
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OFFICE OF THE GEOGRAPHER 


In the world of realpolitik, most maps are perishable 
How does Dr. Hodgson know where to draw the boundary lines? 


Dr. Robert D. Hodgson 


OME YEARS AGO Jimmy 

Durante, while pounding on his 
piano, disclosed a proposal he had 
made to Congress on how to solve 
America’s problems. His plan for ‘‘a 
better nation,’’ the Schnoz confided, 
‘*is to move all the States to better 
places.’’ To wit: 


Move the State of Arkansas to Nebraska, 
And move Nebraska to I-da-ho, 

Then move the State of Idaho to Alaska, 
And move Alaska to O-hi-o. .. 


There is no record that Congress 
ever considered the Durante proposal 
but, had it done so, it would have 
created a terrific problem at the De- 
partment of State for Robert D. 
Hodgson, Ph.D., who is director of 
the Office of the Geographer, in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
In his map-littered office on the 
eighth floor, Dr. Hodgson, some- 
times referred to as ‘‘ The Geographer 
of the United States,’’ is forever 
drawing maps—managing over the 
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years to keep very busy even with all 
the states, nations, oceans, rivers, 
mountain ranges, etc., remaining in 
place. 


Dr. Hodgson produces at a two- 
map-a-day pace, assisted by three car- 
tographers, six professional analysts 
and two secretaries. He prepares 
maps not only for State but for other 
agencies of the Government as well. 
They vary in size from one-square- 
inch minimaps, which might be used 
to illustrate briefing papers, articles 
and leaflets, to one map—of the Suez 
Canal—that was eight feet high. 

Dr. Hodgson is not as explicit as 
Dr. Durante, but one gathers from an 
interview with the geographer that he 
harbors drastic theories of his own 
for solving the problems of the 
world—particularly the problem of 
war and peace—the payoff from 
which would be an easing of the pres- 
sure on Dr. Hodgson to keep drawing 
maps. An insight from his 26 years in 
the Department is that it is people 
who make wars and threaten wars, in 
the process creating work for the Of- 
fice of the Geographer. Every time an 
army marches, Dr. Hodgson has to 
go back to the drawing board. By 
contrast, there are the lunar geogra- 
phers who are leisurely mapping an 
uninhabited moon. Their map will be 
a permanent one when it is finished, 
because there are no people up there 
to move the lines around. Obviously, 
then, we could have peace on earth— 
and peace in the geographer’s 
office—if there were no people. 


There is another possibility. If all 
the earth could be submerged under, 
say, 100 feet of water, Dr. Hodgson is 
fairly confident he could, under such 
conditions, lay down stable lines of 
demarcation for every country. There 
might at first be some argumentative 
gurgling from diplomats and others 
in the deep, but after a while things 
would settle down, and we would 


have our long-sought eternal map. 
There is much in recent history 
to lend credence to this prognosis. 
When Dr. Hodgson, who is 55, was 
earning his college degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, geographers 
were not attuned to drawing national 
boundary lines on water. Their maps, 
for the most part, were landlubber- 
ish. But since the early 1960s, when 
several nations carved up the North 
Sea, extending their continental shelf 
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boundaries outward until they abut- 
ted on one another, geographers have 
been discovering a virginal new world 
that needs mapping. 


The impressive point about the 
North Sea experience was that, in 
spite of protracted bickering over a 
period of years, the whole matter was 
finally adjudicated—peaceably—in 
the International Court of Justice. It 
wasn’t easy to agree; the treaty shelf 
boundaries, as proposed, strayed 
from the actual geologic boundaries. 
But once an agreement was reached, 
it became a precedent for bilateral ac- 
cords in Southeast Asia. And the 
momentum is carrying over into the 
Caribbean Sea area. 

Even more recently, against a 
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background so lacking in shrill inter- 
national drama and tensions that 
events flowing from it have escaped 
the notice of most people, the United 
States—in the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976—ex- 
tended its fishery jurisdiction to a 
distance of 200 miles from its coasts. 
All the major powers have since fol- 
lowed suit. As a consequence of the 
act, the United States had to nego- 
tiate maritime boundaries with 37 na- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Hodgson notes, if each of the world’s 
130 coastal states were to declare a 
200-mile limit, a total of 331 new 
boundary lines would have to be 
drawn. Of the 331, 71 have already 
been negotiated. The United States 
has completed three—with Mexico, 
Venezuela and— get this—Cuba. 


The agreement with Cuba is not 
remarkable for those with a broad 
geographic perspective. ‘‘I don’t 
know of any military action that has 
occurred anywhere because of a mari- 
time dispute,’’ Dr. Hodgson says. ‘‘I 
can’t entirely account for this, but 
there are two reasons that readily 
come to mind. One is that on the 
water, unlike the land, people do not 
settle down in one place, and conse- 
quently no one is around to get con- 
cerned about real property rights— 
things like: ‘Oh my gosh! The Cana- 
dians are moving in and taking over 


my home!’ The second reason, I sus- 
pect, is that it’s difficult to patrol a 
sea border, as distinguished from a 
land frontier. 

‘‘Take the territorial sea—the 
water inside the traditional three 
miles from a nation’s coastline (many 
nations claim more than three miles). 
Now if you were driving a truck 
across the Canadian /and border, 
there’d be a checkpoint; you would 
have to stop at it. But inside the terri- 
torial sea, you could cross over to the 
Canadian side without any fuss be- 
cause, traditionally, nations have 
allowed ‘innocent passage.’ ‘Inno- 
cence’ extends even to naval craft— 
though a submarine must surface and 
show its flag. I might add, inciden- 
tally, it does not extend to overflights 
by aircraft. But even with these ex- 
ceptions, you find nations more ac- 
cepting of each other on sea than on 
land. I’m hopeful that this trend will 
continue. I realize there will always be 
plenty of things to fight about at 
sea—such as the oil underneath it. 
But this hasn’t happened yet. And 
perhaps it’s not ever going to— 
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because if there is a violent outbreak, 
there’ll be no development of that 
resource—and if there’s no develop- 
ment, there will be no oil for anyone. 
I think this has been a reason for not 
shooting.”’ 


Amen. Happy is the peace voy- 
ager as he sails the high seas with Dr. 
Hodgson, but the prospect changes 
the moment land is sighted. Here a 
confrontation with history looms. 
Over the generations, there has been 
no real abatement of terrestrial boun- 
dary disputes. ‘‘There is nothing in 
the world,’’ says Dr. Hodgson, ‘‘that 
arouses the passion of a nation more 
than its boundaries. People have gone 
to war just over sand dunes.”’ 

This tendency of mankind ter- 
ribly complicates the life of a geog- 
rapher. For when two countries pro- 
duce opposing maps of their bound- 
ary, how does Dr. Hodgson know 
where to draw the line? Unfor- 
tunately, he cannot resolve a dispute 
unilaterally, just with his crayons. 
The border, then, must be depicted 
by him, wherever possible and to the 
extent possible, in some sort of 
neutral way. 


‘‘In this office we have no ax to 
grind,’’ Dr. Hodgson says. ‘‘We are 
trying merely, when we draw our 
maps, to create a document for the 
Government and general usage that 
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reflects political, legal and adminis- 
trative realities. The problem is, of 
course, that sometimes these three 
might be in conflict. An ancient trea- 
ty puts the line in one place, say, but 
from an administrative standpoint, 
it’s actually in another place. Obvi- 
ously, other nations get very sensitive 
about what is shown on official maps 
produced by the United States. One 
country might look at the line and 
proclaim that it has our ‘support.’ 
The other country might protest that 
it has lost our support. It doesn’t 
always help to show the boundary as 
being in dispute; this very statement 
-might displease one or both of the 
parties involved. 

**We try our best to be impartial, 
and to be seen as impartial. When we 
run into big problems, we coordinate 
what we’re doing with the geographic 
desks and the Department’s Office of 
the Legal Adviser. Every couple of 
years or so, there will be an appeal, 

you might say, to an assistant secre- 
tary and then the matter will be 
settled—at least for us. 


‘*The general guidelines that we 
operate under are to draw lines as es- 
tablished by treaties, by historical 
usage or by tradition. Of course, 
sometimes, for mapmaking purposes, 
judgments will have to be made as to 
whether a particular treaty ratified in 
one generation is still binding today 
on the countries concerned. There are 
other times when the treaty itself isn’t 
in dispute but we don’t understand 
what it says. I’m thinking of one, ne- 
gotiated in recent years, where 775 
boundary points are agreed on. But 
here in this office we have been able 
to identify only 75 of them. We don’t 
know where the others are because 
the treaty has phrases that say things 
like ‘the tree beside the river.” We 
have no problem with the river, but 
we can’t be sure which tree they 
mean. 


‘“*‘When a country starts scream- 
ing at us because of one of our maps 
we'll review everything we’ve done. 
Sometimes we find an error in our 
work, and we’ll revise the map. At 
other times a country will call to our 
attention a document we _ hadn’t 
known about, and this then calls for 
the issuance of a new map.”’ 
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Another reason that fresh maps 
become necessary is that, even today 
in the 20th century, new geographic 
discoveries are made. Dr. Hodgson 
cites the example of two tropical 
countries who still growl at each other 
over an issue that had appeared to be 
resolved in 1944. A treaty that year 
drew a boundary line between two 
rivers that are roughly parallel. But 
when representatives of the two na- 
tions entered the dense jungle terri- 
tory with boundary markers, they 






William L. Hezlep is a mapmaker on Dr. 
Hodgson’s staff. (Photo by Walter Booze) 


found to their surprise a third river 
between the two that were already 
known. No one had ever seen this 
third stream from the air because the 
trees of the jungle form a continuous 
canopy as seen from an airplane. The 
task of the negotiators now is how to 
factor the new river into a settlement. 

Physical boundary markers do 
not always do the job they are intend- 
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ed to do. They have been effective in 
delineating the longest unfortified 
boundary in the world—that between 
the United States and Canada. Pillars 
are in place all the way from Lake 
Superior to the Puget Sound. The 
markers are, to use a geographer’s 
term, intervisible—meaning that a 
person standing between two pillars 
can see both of them. However, in 
another place on the globe, the mark- 
ers between two particular adjoining 
nations are so far apart that the states 
are quarreling over where the border 
is between the pillars. 


Some boundary disputes are not 
so finely honed. Israel, for instance, 
has the distinction of being a nation 
with a// its boundaries in dispute, mile 
after mile. One would think that this 
would confer on Israel a certain no- 
toriety, making it rather well known. 
But no. According to a nationwide 
survey in 1974, undertaken on behalf 
of the U.S. Office of Education, four 
out of 10 U.S. high school seniors 
thought that Israel was an Arab na- 
tion. No bias, you understand. Four 
of 10 also could not find Egypt on the 
map. And 16% placed Egypt where 
India is—5,000 miles away. 

The world’s statesmen, one as- 
sumes, have a somewhat better work- 


Maritime radio meeting 

The 
communications 
Coordinating Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Safety of Life at Sea will 


on radio 
Shipping 


working group 
of the 


conduct an open meeting at 1:30 
p.m., May 18, in Room 8442 of the 
Department of Transportation, 400 
Seventh St. S.W. The purpose is to 
prepare position documents for the 
19th session of the Subcommittee on 
Radio Communications of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, to be held in London 
September 4-8. The working group 
will discuss the code of safety re- 
quirements for mobile offshore drill- 
ing units; Operational standards for 
shipboard radio equipment; opera- 
tional requirements for emergency 
position-indicating radio beacons and 
portable radio apparatus for survival 
craft; and matters resulting from the 
World Maritime Administrative Ra- 
dio Conference, 1974, and the work 
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ing knowledge of geography. From 
time to time they need it, not only as 
protagonists in disputes but also 
because they might be called on to 
serve aS umpires. A succession of 
British monarchs has been working 
with two countries who keep dis- 
agreeing over what is the proper bor- 
der between them; the United King- 
dom had never exercised suzerainty 
over either nation. In another place 
the United States and Russia were 
called on as referees in a squabble in 
which neither of them had a primary 
interest. Their ruling was accepted, 
but later disavowed. The two adver- 
sary nations then agreed to disagree 
for 12 more years, without help from 
either of the large powers, and then to 
confront the issues again. 


Americans enjoy the luxury of 
having land boundaries with only two 
other countries, both of them friendly 
powers, and they tend to feel smug 
and superior about the carping of 
other nations. Yet this country, per- 
haps uniquely, has internal boundary 
disputes. The Bicentennial has come 
and gone, but the States of the Union 
have not yet completely put their 
house in order. For example, the bor- 
der between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia has never been agreed on in 


detail. Maine and New Hampshire 
were in the Supreme Court recently, 
as were Texas and Louisiana. South 
Carolina and Georgia are heading for 
the high court. Dr. Hodgson, a New 
Yorker, says he has no comment on 
these disputes. ‘‘The Department of 
State does not consider it wise to get 
involved in matters of this kind,’’ he 
explains. 

With the seas looking hopeful, 
and with little progress on land, the 
next consideration becomes the odds 
on reaching border agreements with 
respect to outer space. Dr. Hodgson 
says: ‘‘I don’t know about this; it’s 
too early to tell. Some 20 years back, 
the Office of the Geographer con- 
cluded that there is no satural 
boundary in the atmosphere between 
the earth and outer space. And in the 
meantime we have some countries 
saying that satellites orbiting above 
them in space are treading on sover- 
eign territory. I can’t give you an 
opinion on that. The issue will have 
to be negotiated.”’ 


Well, anyway, if things get too 
hot on earth, we could always move 
this planet out to the cooler environs 
of Jupiter. Ain’t that right, Dr. 
Durante? 


— SANFORD WATZMAN 


of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee. Requests for in- 
formation should be directed to Lt. 
F. N. Wilder, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 20590, telephone 
426-1345. 


Conference on seafarers 

The Shipping Coordinating Com- 
mittee will conduct an open meeting 
at 9:30 a.m. June 7 in Room 8236 of 
the Department of Transportation, 
400 Seventh Street S.W. Purpose is to 
finalize preparations for the confer- 


ence on training and certification of 
seafarers, to be held in London, June 
14-July 7, under the auspices of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization. 

Specifically, the committee will 
discuss U.S. positions regarding the 
draft convention which has been pre- 
pared in preparation for the confer- 
ence. Requests for information on the 
meeting should be directed to Captain 
R.A. Biller, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 20590, telephone 
(202) 426-2280. 


Paying for college with U.S. savings bonds 


It takes more than brains to get an 
education these days. It takes money, 
too. And that’s where U.S. savings 
bonds, bought in your child’s name, 
come in handy. 

As beneficiary, rather than co- 
owner, yOu could file bond interest as 
your child’s income at the end of the 
first tax year. This would establish “in- 
tent,” so no further returns would be 


needed for a “tax-free” education 
plan—unless your child’s income 
should exceed his or her exemption 
total. 

Or you could wait to start filing 
returns until your child enters college 
and begins cashing bonds for ex- 
penses. As long as other income and 
interest on bonds cashed each year is 
less than the exemption, no tax is due. 
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State seeks leave, 
pay amendments 


The Department is asking for 
four miscellaneous amendments to 
the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act that involve leave and compensa- 
tion of Foreign Service employees. 
Director General Harry G. Barnes Jr. 
explained the proposals in an appear- 
ance April 5 before the Subcommit- 
tee on International Operations, 
House International Relations Com- 
mittee. His testimony follows: 


FOREIGN SERVICE LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


The first of these amendments 
would authorize us to grant leave to 
alien employees in excess of amounts 
authorized for American employees, 
in order to comply with prevailing 
law and employment practices of the 
country in question. Our inability to 
grant such leave is preventing us from 
participating in local comprehensive 
social insurance plans in six coun- 
tries* where it would otherwise be 
desirable and feasible to do so. The 
present restriction has also occa- 
sionally resulted in the Department’s 
being sued in local courts to comply 
with local labor laws over a question 
of leave. 

The Department’s policy, based 
on Section 444 of the Foreign Service 
Act, is to compensate alien employees 
abroad in accordance with local pre- 
vailing pay rates and practices to the 
extent consistent with the public in- 
terest. We are able to do this now in 
every area except the granting of 
leave. This amendment would modify 
the restriction that limits the amount 
of leave we can grant alien employees 
to the amount authorized for 
Americans. 


COMPENSATORY TIME OFF 
AT POSTS ABROAD 


The second amendment would 
authorize granting compensatory 
time off at posts abroad, when re- 
quested by employees, for an equiva- 


*Portugal, Spain, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Cameroon, Iraq and Upper Volta. 
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lent amount of regularly scheduled 
overtime work. Present law provides 
for granting compensatory time off 
only for irregular or occasional over- 
time work. 

This amendment would be help- 
ful in two types of situations. It 
would permit granting compensatory 
time off for regularly scheduled over- 
time work at remote and desolate 
posts. This would permit employees 
to regularly refresh themselves by 
using accumulated compensatory 
time to travel to places that offer 
relief from the harsh conditions of 
the assignment. The Sinai Field Mis- 
sion is a prime example of this kind of 
situation. There is little to do other 
than work. It is most desirable to per- 
mit officers assigned there to periodi- 
cally get away from the boring rou- 
tine of the desert outpost. 

This amendment would also per- 
mit the scheduling of alternative work 
weeks consisting, for example, of 
four nine-hour days and one four- 
hour day. This would permit closer 
conformance to local practices in 
some countries and improve morale 
by allowing, where dictates of the 
Service permit, the scheduling of such 
alternative work weeks in conform- 
ance with the wishes of employees. 
For example, employees at our em- 
bassy in Ankara requested permission 
to work an extra hour four days a 
week and, in exchange, be able to 
take one afternoon off each week in 
order to escape from the heavy smog 
that is pervasive in downtown 
Ankara. The United Nations deter- 
mined that smog _ conditions in 
Ankara in the winter are among the 
worst in the world; employees there 
would like to be able to escape these 
conditions regularly one afternoon 
per week. Under existing law, the 
Department was not able to approve 
Ankara’s request for the scheduling 
of the alternative work week re- 
quested, and has had to turn down 
similar requests from other posts. 


PREMIUM PAY FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Last year’s Foreign Relations 


Authorization Act contained an 
amendment to bar premium pay of all 
kinds to all Foreign Service officers 
and information officers. 

This new prohibition, allowing 
for no exceptions, will bear unusually 
heavily on a group of about 100 offi- 
cers assigned to positions requiring 
substantial amounts of overtime and 
night work, week in and week out, 
throughout the year. Examples of 
such assignments include line officers 
in the Executive Secretariat, staff 
aides to principal officers of the De- 
partment and liaison officers in the 
Sinai Field Mission. Foreign Service 
officers in these positions often work 
side by side with Foreign Service Re- 
serve or General Schedule [Civil Ser- 
vice] officers who do receive overtime 
pay and earn from $3000 to $6000 per 
year in premium pay. 

Equity suggests that officers re- 
quired to perform unusual amounts 
of overtime and night work over long 
periods of time deserve premium 
compensation. Further, the present 
situation is inequitable because junior 
officers in the United States retain en- 
titlement to overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

To correct the problem, our 
third amendment would permit the 
Secretary and the director of the In- 
ternational Communication Agency 
to issue regulations authorizing pay- 
ment of premium compensation to 
Foreign Service officers and Foreign 
Service information officers, respec- 
tively, in designated positions requir- 
ing substantial and sustained over- 
time, night differential or Sunday 
differential work. 

Additionally, as a part of our 
third amendment, we propose that 
paragraph (b) of Section 412 of Pub- 
lic Law 95-105—last year’s author- 
ization act—be repealed. Paragraph 
(b) would raise basic salaries of FSOs 
and FSIOs in Classes 5 through 8 by 
$250. It was authorized to ameliorate 
the loss of premium pay by these of- 
ficers. However, the $250 increase— 
which is scheduled to become effec- 
tive October 1, 1978—would be in- 
equitable on two counts: 

(1) It would provide dual com- 
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pensation for overtime to those offi- 
cers in the United States who are 
compensated for overtime under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which was 
not amended by last year’s act. In 
other words, if Section 412 remains 
unchanged, some officers in Classes 5 
through 8 will continue eligible for 
overtime pay and at the same time 
have a salary increase of $250 granted 
in lieu of overtime pay; 

(2) The $250 will overcompen- 
sate those officers who are assigned 
to positions where overtime work is 
not required, and will drastically 
undercompensate those assigned to 
positions where substantial overtime 
work is required. 


PER DIEM AND SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCES FOR 
SECURITY OFFICERS 

Under current law, maximum al- 
lowable travel expenses in the United 
States cannot exceed $50 per day of 
actual subsistence. Our fourth 
amendment would enable the Depart- 
ment to authorize travel expenses 
without regard to this limitation for 
officers on official travel to provide 
protective security to visiting foreign 
dignitaries. These visitors tend to stay 
in higher-cost hotels where room and 
subsistence costs exceed the makxi- 
mum limitations. Foreign Service se- 
curity officers performing protective 
services are required to reside near the 
protected foreign dignitary to afford 
maximum security, and consequently 
do not have the option of selecting 
more modest lodgings elsewhere that 
would be within current subsistence 
limitations. The proposed legislation 
provides for the cost of lodging plus 
$24 per day. This conforms to U.S. 
Secret Service authorities. 


Mobile radio in U.S. 
embassies is goal 


Legislation permitting embassies 
in Washington to operate fixed and 
mobile radio systems—paving the 
way for reciprocal operations by the 
United States abroad—has been in- 
troduced in the Senate, at the request 
of the State Department, by Ernest F. 
Hollings (D.-S.C.). 

In a letter explaining the need, 
the Department noted that the United 
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States ‘‘is not permitted to operate 
mobile radile radio systems at our 
embassies in several countries.’’ The 
letter added that ‘‘this seriously ham- 
pers our ability to provide protective 
security for our ambassadors and 
other personnel located in those criti- 
cal locations, which may be subject to 
terrorist attacks... 

‘‘The Communications Act of 
1934 specifically prohibits foreign na- 
tionals from operating a radio trans- 
mitter within the United States. In 
1962 the act was amended to permit 
the installation and operation of low 
power radio transmitters in foreign 
embassies for transmission of diplo- 
matic traffic, to their home country. 
Permission to operate here is on a re- 
ciprocal basis. The wording of the 
[1962] amendment is very specific. It 
does not permit foreign embassies to 
operate mobile or transportable radio 
transmitters in the United States... 
Legislation to amend this act should 
permit foreign embassies to operate 
fixed and mobile radio facilities in the 
VHF and UHF bands for the express 
purpose of providing protective secu- 
rity for ambassadors and other desig- 
nated personnel. Legislation should 
stipulate the right to operate such fa- 
cilities in the United States is based 
upon reciprocity.”’ 

Senator Hollings’ bill (S. 2887) 
authorizes the President to permit 
foreign operations in Washington on 
a reciprocal, case-by-case basis 
‘funder such rules and regulations as 
the President may prescribe.”’ 


3 more nations sign 
chancery leases 


Kuwait, Libya and Yemen last 
month signed long-term leases for the 
proposed International Center for 
foreign chanceries in northwest 
Washington. This now brings to five 
the number of countries which plan 
to build chanceries at Connecticut 
Avenue and Van Ness Street. Israel 
and Jordan signed the agreements last 
summer, and several other nations 
are nearing the lease-signing stage. 

The idea for an international 
center goes back to the early 1960s. 
Many embassies have been unable to 
find suitable space for chanceries 
because of stringent zoning regula- 


tions in Washington. At the request 
of the Department, and after many 
key officials participated in congres- 
sional hearings, Public Law 90-553 
was approved on October 8, 1968. 
That law made the Secretary of State 
responsible for developing an interna- 
tional center on the south portion of 
the old site of the National Bureau of 
Standards—also known as the Van 
Ness site. The center was to house 
chanceries and also serve as a head- 
quarters for the Organization of 
American States. 

Congress did not approve the ex- 
penditure of any federal funds for the 
project. The costs of removing old 
buildings and developing the site were 
to be defrayed by revenues from the 
sale or lease of individual lots. (The 
Department is offering long-term 
leases, for 99 years, and each foreign 
Government has the option to renew 
for another 99 years without further 
payment.) A master plan for the de- 
velopment of the center was com- 
pleted in 1970. The three-dimensional 
model, a stylized version of the 
master plan, is on display outside the 
Office of Protocol. 


Bankruptcy law 


The study group on transna- 
tional bankruptcy problems, a sub- 
group of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Private International 
Law, will meet May 18, at 10 a.m., in 
Room 5519. Members of the public 
may attend up to the limits of the 
capacity of the meeting room and 
participate in the discussion, subject 
to instructions of the chairman. The 
meeting will be to consider the scope 
and content of possible bilateral 
agreements with respect to the liqui- 
dation or reorganization of insolvent 
estates which may involve assets, 
creditors or stockholders in the 
United States and another country. 


Marine safety panel to meet 


The working group on interna- 
tional multimodal transport and con- 
tainers of the Subcommittee on Safe- 
ty of Life at Sea, a subcommittee of 
the Shipping Coordinating Commit- 
tee, will hold an open meeting from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., June 7, in Room 
9232 of the Department of Transpor- 
tation, 400 Seventh St. S.W. 
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Fire sweeps headquarters of U.S. OECD 


By ROBERT D. LEVINE 


Mr. Levine is counselor for pub- 
lic affairs at the mission. 


ARIS—The U.S. mission here to 

the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) is getting back to some sem- 
blance of normality after being swept 
by a flash fire on March 1. The fire 
broke out at 10:30 p.m. It took the 
life of U.S. Marine security guard 
Sgt. Bobby Romero, the only person 
in the mission at the time. 

An American fire expert flown in 
to examine the damage said the blaze 
appeared to be electrical in origin. 
There was no evidence of foul play. 
The fire apparently smoldered for a 
while undetected in the confined 
space between the ceiling of the mis- 
sion offices, on the fifth floor of one 
of the OECD buildings, and the ce- 
ment floor of the story above. This 
could have generated a gas in the 
space which ignited and burned 
quickly, with intense heat and flames 
flashing through over 300 feet of mis- 
sion offices along two corridors. Sgt. 
Romero was trapped at the end of 
one corridor by the flames, which had 
burned out the lights and filled the 
corridors with toxic smoke. He fell to 
his death—probably while trying to 
get into the floor below through the 
windows. 

Heat sensors and a phone call 
from Sgt. Romero set off the alarm, 
but the blaze raced through the of- 
fices so rapidly that it used up the 
available oxygen and was virtually 
out by the time firemen arrived and 
chopped their way into the offices 
minutes later. 

Ambassador Herbert Salzman, 
deputy chief of mission Abraham 
Katz, U.S. Embassy (Paris) security 
officer Rayal Kastens and OECD 
Secretary General Emile van Lennep 
were among those who arrived at the 
scene. 

The next morning the Secretary 
General made available two OECD 
conference rooms, where Ambassa- 
dor Salzman set up his 25-officer mis- 
sion in two basement bull-pens. Ar- 
thur Hartman, U.S. Ambassador to 
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France, paid a call on the mission to 
inspect the damage. He put the full 
facilities of his embassy at the dis- 
posal of the mission. 

Telephones, communications ar- 
rangements, action files, safes, bar- 
lock cabinets and security set-ups 
were put into place overnight, with 
the help of the OECD secretariat and 
the combined efforts of the vari- 


Sgt. Romero 
He gave his life. 
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mission in France 


The blaze was so hot that it melted plastic in 
the ceiling light fixtures. This was the office 
of Lloyd Jonnes, minister-counselor for 
development assistance. (Photo by Leo 
Jouan) 


ous embassy administrative services 
downtown. The mission continued to 
operate, receive visitors and visiting 
delegations, attend meetings and send 
in reporting and other messages— 
without any break in the work. 
During March U.S. delegates 
came in for 29 meetings on everything 
from economic growth (attended by 
William Nordhaus of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors) to 
energy research and development, to 
trade in commodities, to the role of 
women in development. Fifty-one 
U.S. delegates came in to attend these 
meetings, in addition to members of 
the mission. All files were not readily 
available; the bull-pen type of opera- 
tion looked more like a cramped ver- 
sion of an old newspaper city room 
than a diplomatic establishment. And 
there were other problems as type- 
writers clattered and four or five peo- 
ple shouted over the phone at once, 
trying to be heard above the din— 
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some of them on long-distance to 
Washington. 

Apparently it will be some six 
months before the fire and smoke- 
damaged offices are completely re- 
stored and back in operating condi- 
tion. The search began immediately 
for more acceptable temporary quar- 
ters, hopefully close to the OECD 
and with sufficient space for the mis- 
sion to stay together. All possibilities 
were explored but none worked out. 
Most of the mission got back into the 
OECD building, using a corner of the 
least-damaged part of the old offices 
and additional space generously as- 
signed by the OECD on two other 
floors—and in another building a 
five-minute walk away. 

We’re looking forward to the 
day when all of us can move back into 
our old offices and be together again. 
New fire security measures have been 
instituted to try to avoid any possible 
repetition of the tragedy. 

A requiem mass was celebrated 
for Sgt. Romero at St. Joseph’s, the 
English-speaking Catholic church 
where he worshipped. The entire U.S. 
Marine Corps detachment here, Am- 
bassadors Hartman and Salzman and 
an overflow crowd were there to pay 
their respects to the security guard, 
who died in line of duty. 


The U.S. mission staff in temporary quarters in the basement. 
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Toronto tries out computerized visas 


TORONTO—A _~ computerized 
visa processing system has started to 
print out modern machine-readable 
visas for issuance at the consulate 
general here. Known as ANVIS 
(Automated Nonimmigrant Visa Is- 
suing System), this new approach to 
visa Operations is designed to auto- 
mate much of the processing of each 
visa case, and to produce visas that 
can be read and checked by optical 
scanning devices planned for future 
installation at U.S. ports of entry. 

The system being tested here has 
been under development for just over 
two years, but the roots of the project 
go back to the mid-1960s when the 
Department first added the Visa 
Lookout List to its main computer 
files. The current version of ANVIS is 
built around a minicomputer 
equipped with video display terminals 
for entering visa case details, and 
with printers that type information 
onto the visas and print out messages 
and reports. The minicomputer is 
linked by a communications line to the 
Visa Lookout File in the Department's 
main computer in Washington. 

In contrast with the traditional 
ink-stamp visa, the ANVIS visa is a 
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Visa clerk Barbara E. Woods keys visa data 
into video display terminal. 


paper paste-in visa label the size and 
shape of a commercial credit card. 
The face of the visa is decorated with 
an eagle seal and finely detailed back- 
ground designs like those on paper 
currency. The back is coated with ad- 
hesive to affix it firmly to a page of 
the applicant’s passport. Information 
typed onto the visa by the minicom- 
puter includes the applicant’s name, 
birthdate, passport number and nu- 
merous other specifics, with all data 
being printed in the standard ma- 
chine-readable type required for out- 
going telegrams in the Department. 
As the primary end user of the 
visa and the information printed on 
it, the U.S. Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service has been closely in- 
volved with the ANVIS project from 
the start. Directly in this context, the 
service is developing a coordinated 
system of machine-readable ID cards 
for U.S. resident aliens and others. 
The optical scanning devices pro- 
jected for U.S. ports of entry in the 
future will be able to read the immi- 
gration cards, as well as the new 
visas, and will integrate the inspec- 
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tions of these originally unrelated 
travel documents. 

The ANVIS operation here has 
been carefully structured to test the 
system’s limits, and its potential for 
improving visa issuance and caseload 
management at major posts around 
the world. Analysis of data from the 
test is just beginning. In its present 
developmental form, ANVIS_ proc- 
essed over 400 cases per day under ac- 
tual field conditions during the busy 
pre-Easter period at Tornoto. 

— ERNEST B. DANE 


Macomber is elected head 
of Metropolitan Museum 


William B. Macomber Jr., a 
former Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management and a former ambassa- 
dor to Jordan and Turkey, has been 
elected as the first 
full-time salaried 
president of the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in 
New York. He 
succeeds Douglas 
Dillon, the unsal- = 
aried president 
since 1969, who 
now becomes 
board chairman. Mr. Macomber 
The veteran diplomat was selected at 
a special meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan’s board of trustees, who ap 
proved a major reorganization of the 
top administrative structure, replac- 
ing a single director with a salaried 
president and a director who answers 
to him. 

During his 24-year career with 
the Department Mr. Macomber held 
such assignments as special assistant 
to the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Intelligence, 1953-54; special 
assistant to then Under Secretary 
Herbert Hoover Jr., 1955; special 
assistant to Secretary John Foster 
Dulles, 1955-57; assistant secretary 
for Congressional relations, 1957-61, 
and again from 1967-69; envoy to 
Jordan, 1961-64; and assistant ad- 
ministrator for Near East and South 
Asia, AID, 1964-67. In 1969 Mr. 
Macomber was appointed Deputy 
Under Secretary. After serving in that 
post four years he was named envoy 
to Turkey in March 1973. He retired 
last July. @ 
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Edmondson is slated 
for South Africa 


President Carter on April 14 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
William B. Edmondson, a deputy as- 
sistant secretary for African affairs, 
as the new ambas- 
sador to South 
Africa. He would 
succeed William 
G. Bowdler, 
named by Secre- 
tary Vance as di- 
rector of the Bu- 
reau of  Intel- 
ligence and Re- § 
search. A career 
Foreign Service Mr. Edmondson 
officer, Mr. Edmondson had been 
deputy chief of mission in Pretoria, 
1974-76. 

Joining the Department as an in- 
tern in 1951, he became a Foreign 
Service officer the following year. He 
has held such assignments as consul 
and deputy principal officer in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania; economic officer 
in Bern; and acting chief of the West 
Africa Division, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research. From 1961 to 
1964 Mr. Edmondson was political 
officer in Accra, Ghana. After a tour 
in the Department as officer in charge 
of Ghana affairs, he became deputy 
chief of mission at Lusaka, Zambia, 
in 1965. In recent years he has served 
as educational and cultural affairs of- 
ficer in Washington, 1970-71; and 
director of the Office of African Pro- 
grams in the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, 1971-74. 

Born in St. Joseph, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1927, Mr. Edmondson re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska, 1950, and a 
master’s from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, 1951. From 
1957 to 1958 he was on detail to 
Northwestern University, for African 
area studies. He also attended the Na- 
tional War College, 1969-70. 

From 1944 to 1948 he served 
with the Army overseas as a first 
lieutenant. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and the African Studies 
Association. Mr. Edmondson is mar- 
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As we go to press 


Evan S. Dobelle is resigning as 
chief of protocol and will be re- 
placed by his wife, according to an 
announcement April 26 at the daily 
White House news briefing. Kit 
Dobelle said she expects to assume 
her duties in May. Evan Dobelle is 
slated to become treasurer of the 
Democratic party. 


ried to the former Donna Kiechel. 
They have two children. 


W. G. Bowdler heads 
intelligence bureau 


William G. Bowdler, who served 
as ambassador to the Republic of 
South Africa from April 1975 until 
recently, is the new director of th 
Bureau of Intelli- ue cee ne 
gence and Re) 4 
search. He suc 
ceeds Harold H 
Saunders, who 
has become as- 
sistant secretary 


for Near Eastern 
and South Asian 4 
affairs. 

Mr. Bowdler ae 


began his career Mr. Bowdler 

in the Department in 1950 as a re- 
search assistant in the Division of In- 
ternational Administration. He later 
was an international administration 
officer. From 1952 to 1956 he was an 
international relations officer in the 
Office of Regional Political Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
For several months he served as of- 
ficer in charge of Antarctica and In- 
ternational Geophysical Year affairs 
in the bureau. In 1956 be became sec- 
retary to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives 
to the Organization of American 
States, and in January 1957 he began 
a four-year tour in Havana as a polit- 
ical and consular officer. He returned 
to Washington in 1961 as officer-in- 
charge of the Office of Regional 
Political Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Mr. Bowdler then held assign- 
ments as deputy coordinator of 
Cuban affairs, 1963-64; executive 
liaison officer for Latin American af- 
fairs, at the White House, 1964-68; 
ambassador to El Salvador, 1968-71, 
and Guatemala, 1973. He was ap- 
pointed a career minister, the second 
highest rank in the Foreign Service, in 
1973, and assigned as deputy assistant 
secretary for Inter-American affairs. 
Two years later he was named envoy 
to South Africa. 

Born in Buenos Aires on March 
27, 1924, Mr. Bowdler is a natural- 
ized citizen. He received a bachelor’s 
degree in history from the University 
of Richmond in 1948, and a master’s 
in Latin American affairs from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy in 1949. From 1944 to 1946 he 
served with the Army overseas. Mr. 
Bowdler won the Meritorious Service 
Award in 1959 and 1963, and the 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1965. 
He is married to the former Margaret 
C. Clark. They have two sons and a 
daughter. 


Nancy Ostrander 
tapped as envoy 


President Carter on April 20 an- 

nounced his intention to nominate 
Nancy Ostrander, personnel coun- 
selor in the Senior Officer Division, 
Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, as the 
new ambassador 
to Surinam. She 
would — succeed 
Ambassador J. 
Owen Zurhellen 
Jr., who has 
served in Para- 
maribo since 
March 1976. 

Joining the Miss Ostrander 
Foreign Service in 1947, Miss Os- 
trander was a clerk in Santiago de 
Cuba; mail and records supervisor in 
Havana; and a communications and 
records officer in The Hague until 
1957, when she was appointed admin- 
istrative officer in Antwerp. In 1961 
she returned to Washington as a per- 
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ATHENS—Ambassador Robert J. 
McCloskey, center, following presentation 
of his credentials to the President of 
Greece. From left are James J. Soldow, 
counselor for administration; Thomas W. 
Davis Jr., counselor for consular affairs 
and consul general; George M. Barbis, 
counselor for political affairs, Hawthorne 
Mills, deputy chief of mission; Milton 
Kovner, counselor for economic and com- 
mercial affairs; M. William Haratunian, 
counselor for public affairs, and Capt. 
Thomas A. Rodgers, defense attache. 


sonnel officer. Then followed as- 
signments as consular officer in Mex- 
ico City, 1964-67; chief of the con- 
sular section in Kingston, Jamaica, 
1967-70; and consular officer in the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs, 1970-72. 

After a year’s study at the Na- 
tional War College, Miss Ostrander 
was assigned as a personnel officer 
with the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. The following year 
she became chief of the Consular Of- 
ficer Division in Personnel. A For- 
eign Service officer of Class 2, she has 
been a counselor in the Senior Officer 
Division since 1976. 

Miss Ostrander was born in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on October 25, 
1925. She received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Butler University in 1947. 
She speaks Spanish and has some 
knowledge of Dutch and French. 
Miss Ostrander won the Depart- 


As we go to press 


Patsy T. Mink has resigned as 
assistant secretary for Oceans and 
International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs. 
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ment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1970. 


Nine named to trade 
advisory committee 


President Carter has appointed 
nine persons as members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Trade Negotia- 
tions, for two-year terms. They are 
Norborne Berkeley Jr., president, 
Chemical New York Corp. and 
Chemical Bank (reappointment); 
Henry Ford II; Paul Hall, president, 
Seafarers International Union (reap- 
pointment); Richard E. Heckert, se- 
nior vice president, Du Pont Co.; 
Franklin A. Jacobs, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of a food service equipment 
company; William D. Knox, publish- 
er of a dairyman magazine (reap- 
pointment); Buck Mickel, Greenville, 
S.C., chairman of a construction 
company (reappointment); Myer 
Rashish, a Washington consulting 
economist (reappointment); and 
William E. Timmons, president of a 
small Washington consulting firm 
representing corporate and associa- 
tion clients (reappointment). 


Weiler gets envoy rank 


President Carter has accorded 
the personal rank of ambassador to 
Lawrence D. Weiler of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Mr. Weiler is serving as special ad- 
viser to Ambassador Andrew Young, 
U.S. representative to the UN, in the 
preliminary talks for the convening of 
the special session, and in meetings of 
the UN General Assembly Special 


Session on Disarmament scheduled 
for this month. 


Titles in Consular Affairs 


Three deputy assistant secre- 
taries have been designated in the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs—Loren 
E. Lawrence for passport services, 
Julio J. Arias for visa services and 
Alan A. Gise for overseas consular 
services. Robert T. Hennemeyer, se- 
nior deputy assistant secretary, and 
John W. DeWitt, deputy assistant 
secretary, will continue to serve in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 


U.S.-Canada commissioners 


Robert J. Sugarman, partner ina 
Philadelphia law firm, and former 
Governor Kenneth M. Curtis of 
Maine, who has been practicing law 
in Portland and Washington, have 
been named U.S. Commissioners on 
the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada. 


Sterner is Atherton aide 


Michael E. Sterner, a deputy as- 
sistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, is serving con- 
currently as deputy to Ambassador- 
at-large Alfred L. Atherton Jr., who 
has special responsibility for Middle 
East peace negotiations. 


Fulgham heads finance office 


Frank Fulgham, former director 
of the Foreign Affairs Data Process- 
ing Center, Bangkok, has been desig- 
nated director of the Office of Fi- 
nance, Bureau of Administration. 
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HUMOR 


‘it was tough admitting the truth—I was a xerox junkie’ 


The personal testimony of a State employee who made it all the way back 


BY ALLYN J. AMATO 


The author is a clerk-typist in 
the public affairs office of the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. Having rehabilitated him- 
self at age 23, he plans to enter the 
Notre Dame University law school 
this summer. 


a? ALL BEGAN innocently 
enough. I used to just xerox 
socially; you know, maybe one or 
two copies before lunch, perhaps 
burning a few af- 
ter work with the 
guys in my Office. 
It must have been 
sometime in late 
February when 
the change started 


to occur. Of 


course, I didn’t 
realize it then. 
Looking back, 
though—well, it’s 
frightening. I began to sneak into 
the xerox room on my _ lunch 
hour—alone—making copies of 
telephone pads, Wheaties cou- 
pons, or old Journal of Commerce 
articles. 

Oh, sure, I made excuses; ev- 
eryone makes excuses. I| said the 
GSA supply store was out of tele- 
phone pads; that I ate three bowl- 
fuls of Wheaties every morning; 
that I was doing research on Tokyo 
Foreign Exchange Mart trends. 
These excuses held up for awhile, 
but got weaker and weaker—as did 
I. Soon, I was coming back to the 
Department late in the evenings 
after everyone was gone. I began 
to copy frantically, grabbing any- 
thing in sight. I made copies of my 
hand, my face, the soles of my 
feet! I would laugh at the thought 
that no one knew the truth! I was 
making copies of copies of 
copies—until I would pass out ina 
stupor surrounded by empty bot- 
tles of 3100 Developer. 
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Mr. Amato 


The morning of March 7 my 
life crumbled around me. The of- 
fice supervisor found me system- 
atically copying the D.C. Yellow 
Pages. Startled by her presence, | 
tried in vain to explain that | 
needed a copy of the Yellow Pages 
for my personal files. Files?! She 
threw open the drawers of my 
desk, and out came tumbling hun- 
dreds of sheets of crinkled xerox 
paper, brochures on the latest cop- 
ier models, and scores of copies 
that included everything from let- 
terhead to the zip code directory. 
Yes, it was at that point that I de- 
cided to join XA. It was tough 
admitting the truth—I was a xerox 
junkie. After several weeks of ther- 
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apy, however, I no longer craved to 
push the button on that machine. 
No longer did I anxiously await the 
**Add Paper’’ light to flash its tan- 
talizing message so that I could 
tenderly place a fresh stack of 
paper in the paper tray. No longer 
would I guard my machine against 
the bureau’s brutes who demanded 
I force legal-sized paper upon it. 
No longer would I blush at the 
thought of clearing its paper path. 
I had kicked the habit! 

Yes, it was a long and difficult 
struggle, but I’ve come through. 
Now, before lunch, others in my 
office still run a copy or two, and 
I still join them—but with plain 
carbon paper in my hands. @ 





A plea for 
prepositions 
By EDWARD D. BOOTH 


The author, a junior Foreign 
Service officer, is assigned in the 
Department’s Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center. 


Consider the lowly preposi- 
tions. How economical of space, 
yet how useful. Consider how 
these prepositions change a mean- 

ingless jumble 
of words into a 
complete expres- 
sion of thought 
—a sentence. 
Further, 
consider their 
notable absence 
from most tele- 





grams. Exam- 

ples: ‘‘The pro- 

gram _ consisted 
weekly flights and. . .’’ ‘‘Ambas- 
sador arrived post and. . .’’ ‘‘You 
may wish contact Jones and.. .’’ 


‘*Well, gentlemen, you all know that we are going to have a visit next week and there will be | 
around 500 people along and I thought maybe a couple of us could go to the airport and then, | 
maybe, Sam, you oughtta call a few hotels and make a few reservations, and Al, could you | 


Mr. Booth 


maybe have a cookout or something for around 1500 people, and Arthur, maybe you could ar- 
range a little outing, like to the palace and the zoo, and Bob, what about a ladies’ tea and Claus 
| 
i 


could do a few scenarios. . . I mean we gotia make some kind of an effort. . .”’ 





It has been suggested to me a P eee at og NS ee pee ee | Let Pak 


that the reason for eliminating 
prepositions from telegrams is to 
save space. My reply to this is that 
if one is worried about saving 
space one should, when drafting a 
cable, eliminate instead those 
abominable barbarisms with which 
most telegrams are replete. 

From a cursory examination 
of recent telegrams, from and to 
the Department, I have compiled a 
list of those words which, owing to 
the paucity of their contribution to 
the message being conveyed, are 
prime candidates for excision: 

‘*Constructive’’— This is usu- 
ally what ‘‘approaches’’ are, espe- 
cially if these ‘‘approaches’’ are 
fruitful. 

‘“‘Cutting edge’’—This is 
where the ‘‘action is’’, as opposed 
to the non-cutting or dull edge; 
where obviously the action isn’t. 

‘*Interface’’-—This is what 
‘*agencies’?’ and ‘‘departments’’ 
should do; apparently outerfacing 
is of no help whatsoever. 

‘*Thrust’’—‘‘Remarks’’ have 
them, ‘‘approaches’’ have them, 
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‘comments’”’ have them, ‘‘plans’’ 
have them, even educated 
have them. 

‘*Took the occasion’’—As in 
the ‘‘ambassador took the occa- 
sion’’ (but not the silverware). 

**Vehicles’’—These are obvi- 
ously non-mechanical ‘‘mecha- 
nisms’’ for ‘‘conveying’’ thoughts. 

Sports metaphors, ad infini- 
tum ad nauseam—My favorite: 
‘‘carried the major share of the 
ball’’— perhaps easy to determine 
if two people are carrying a foot- 


fleas 


ball (one carries the pointed end 
while the other carries the other 
pointed end and the center por- 
tion) (oops! ‘‘share’’); difficult to 
determine if two people are carry 
ingagolf ball. @ 


BANGKOK 
Whitehouse, right, and Thai Prime Minis- 


Ambassador Charles S. 
ter Kriangsak Chomanan exchange hand- 
shakes following the latter’s opening of the 
American frontier exhibit, ‘‘The Saga of 
the Great Plains.’’ (Photo by Thewin 
Chanyawong, courtesy The Nation Review) 
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A feast for Fatso: He rates the brown bags ea hes d= ad 


By FATSO 


Fatso is the nom de plume of a 
celebrated Department gourmet 
who is now a full-time NEWSLET- 
TER consultant. Having reviewed 
the main cafeteria and the Assist- 
ant Secretaries’ Dining Room in 
previous issues, Fatso— who insists 
on being thorough in his report- 
age—turns now to the lunches that 
some people bring from home. 


AVING OBSERVED, and 

even tasted (a job is a job), 
the contents of a half dozen brown 
bags the week of April 17, I have 
decreed that the cold repasts which 
reflect, I am told, a form of rugged 
individualism at State, collectively 
are worth 1 to 4 Homburgs. You 
will recall that Fatso’s Homburg 
Rating System, generally applied 
to restaurants, is translatable in 
these terms: 4 Homburgs: ‘‘Not 
bad at all.’’ 3 Homburgs: ‘‘Not all 
that bad.’’ 2 Homburgs: ‘‘Could 
be better.”’ 1 Homburg: ‘‘Eat 
elsewhere.’’ As applied to lunches 
brought from home, the special 1- 
to-4 Homburg rating means: ‘‘To 
each his own.’’ 

I use the term brown bag ge- 
nerically. One rugged individual (I 
do not hesitate to name names—I 
refer to Douglas K. Watson, an of- 
fice director in the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel) brought his lunch in a re- 
doubtable briefcase, perhaps in a 
bid for my highest rating. However 
I had decided beforehand that am- 
biance would not be counted as a 
factor. With two reporters looking 
on, and with the permission of the 
proud owners of the lunches— who 
also looked on—I sampled at will 
from what was placed before me 
on the long work table in the 
NEWSLETTER editorial offices. 
From Mr. Watson’s briefcase the 
yield was merely an apple and an 
orange—‘‘Any more would just 
fill me up more,’’ he explained, 
with no feeling for the irrelevancy 
of his statement.—I dismiss it and 
go on. 


It was with the hope of tasting 
something better—more  culti- 
vated, more refined—that I greet- 
ed Robert S. Gershenson, a geh- 
tleman of rank. A deputy assistant 
secretary of state, he was on that 
very day serving in the capacity of 
Acting Director General of the 
Foreign Service. He marked the 
occasion by offering to share with 
me four dill pickles, sliced longi- 
tudinally, an apple, a tangerine 
and a chicken sandwich. The 
white-meat chicken, reasonably 
tender, was dressed in a barbecue 
sauce and pressed with lettuce be- 
tween two pieces of packaged 
whole wheat bread. The combina- 
tion (forgetting the mushiness of 
the bread) was tasty in a passing 
sort of way—enough to satisfy the 
low expectations that had been 
raised by the inferior dill-pickle 
appetizer. I refrained from sug- 
gesting to Mr. Gershenson that he 
might enjoy his lunches more if he 
were to make his own pickles, in 
lieu of buying the store brand. (I 
have made it a rule not to discuss 
such things openly and personnal- 
ly, but only through my writings.) 

Janet Lloyd, director of the 
Family Liaison Office, laid before 
me a smorgasbord. I had not 
known a brown bag could contain 
sO many items—two small wedges 
of processed cheese ‘‘ with celery’’; 
a prepared ‘‘snack mix’’ consisting 
of peanuts and sesame seed sticks 
in a cellophane bag; peanut-butter 
crackers; plain crackers; a 2 oz. 
box of raisins; a 6 oz. can of 
unsweetened grapefruit juice; and 
a ripe banana. She made no claim 
of actually enjoying such a lunch. 
The virtues I heard her ascribe to it 
were ‘‘nutritious’’? and ‘‘porta- 
ble.’’ I take it that, as a jogger, she 
is perhaps too impatient to discov- 
er, through a leisurely two-hour 
lunch each noon, that a copious 
America has much to offer in a 
more substantive way. 

Patricia A. Lebau, a State 
Department labor-management re- 
lations officer, displayed a lunch 


consisting of a light-meat tuna fish 
sandwich, spiced with dill pickle 
and mayonnaise; a small carton of 
‘‘banana flavor’? yogurt; and a 
vanilla ‘‘diet cookie.”’ I tasted the 
tuna; white meat is better. I tasted 
the diet cookie; I shall not diet. | 
did not taste the yogurt; I am par- 
tial, simply, to chocolate and 
vanilla. 

I waited instead to see what 
Ms. Lebeau’s colleague, Leonard 
Sandman, would bring to me. He 
arrived with a 4 oz. carton of low- 
fat large-curd cottage cheese, some 
matzos, an apple and a collec- 
tion of celery stalks, cucumber 
‘*spears,’’ scallions, carrots and 
green peppers. Matzos are known 
as ‘‘the bread of affliction’’; it oc- 
curred to me that this would be an 
apt phrase for the entire lunch. 
However, those who are timid 
about cholesterol—Fatso is fear- 
less—will find wisdom, if not gas- 
tronomical delight, in the Sand- 
man menu. 

Sandra R. Smith, a secretary 
in the Bureau of Personnel, came 
to our work table the following 
day with a ham-and-swiss sand- 
wich on dark bread, with mustard; 
a container of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers and onions in a wine-and- 
vinegar sauce; a 12 oz. can of fruit 
drink; and two sticks of red lico- 
rice. Nothing continental, you 
understand. A _ straightforward, 
red - white - and - blue American 
lunch, licorice and all. I respect 
Ms. Smith’s show of patriotism, 
but wouldn’t crepes, even cold, be 
better for one’s soul than candy? 

Well, that was the week that 
was. Alas, no wine. 
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RETIREMENT ISSUE 


Supreme Court is urged to affirm age-60 ruling 


Appellees challenge distinction between Civil and Foreign Service 


re fh 


On April 12 the parties who sued 
to abolish mandatory Foreign Service 
retirement at age 60 asked the Su- 
preme Court to uphold a lower court 
ruling in their favor. Their ‘‘motion 
to affirm’’ disputes points made in an 
earlier filing by the U.S. Solicitor 
General (NEWSLETTER, April). Ex- 
cerpts from the appellees’ document: 


ppellants [Secretary Vance et al] 

present no compelling reasons 
why this court should embark upon a 
review of the lower court’s analysis of 
[the] factual record. Appellants mere- 
ly repeat here their factually unsup- 
ported claims made to the court be- 
low—that Foreign Service personnel, 
unlike other Government personnel, 
tend to work overseas, that this work 
entails unusual physical and psycho- 
logical difficulties, and because of 
these circumstances, their ability to 
carry Out assignments after the age of 
60, particularly at so-called ‘‘hard- 
ship posts’’ overseas, is diminished. 

The Government compiled no 
medical findings, no statistics, and no 
objective empirical studies to support 
their claims similar to those accumu- 
lated by the Department of Transpor- 
tation in establishing a mandatory re- 
tirement age of 56 for air traffic con- 
trollers, by the Federal Aviation 
Agency in establishing a mandatory 
retirement age of 60 for airline pilots, 
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or by the State of Massachusetts in es- 
tablishing the mandatory retirement 
law for uniformed policemen. . . Sim- 
ilarly, no such empirical studies were 
made either before enactment of Sec- 
tion 632 [of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, which makes retirement 
mandatory at age 60] (or before en- 
actment of its earlier analogous pro- 
vision relating to consular officers in 
1924) or in subsequent years as addi- 
tional categories of employees were 
brought under the Act. Moreover, the 
Government-appellants did not sub- 
mit any objective empirical evidence 
to the court below to counter the evi- 
dence submitted by appellees. The 
Government’s argument seems to be 
that so long as it can assert a basis for 
the mandatory retirement provision 
which sounds rational, whether or 
not the assertion is based on actual 
facts, that is the end of the judicial 
inquiry. . . The facts simply do not 
support appellants’ claims. 


For example, the appellants 
claim that Foreign Service employees 
spend 30 years or more of service rep- 
resenting the Government in foreign 
countries in widely differing climates 
and environments. However, an 
analysis of the careers of Foreign 
Service employees listed in the State 
Department’s Biographic Register 
for 1974 showed that Foreign Service 
employees over the age of 50 had 
served an average of 15 years abroad. 
All Foreign Service employees are re- 
quired to serve some tours in the 
United States and, as is evident from 
the Biographic Register, many spend 
the majority of their careers in the 
States. Indeed, the undisputed evi- 
dence shows that some Foreign Serv- 
ice employees are even ineligible for 
overseas duty and are assigned to 
work permanently in the States. 

The appellants also state that the 
Foreign Service employs a special 
corps of persons, who enter the Serv- 
ice during their youth. However, 
many employees enter the Service at 
later stages of their careers. Plaintiff 


Olsen, for example, had been a lan- 
guage teacher for many years when he 
joined the USIA at age 45. Mr. Van 
den Berg had been manager of field 
service for a large international cor- 
poration when, at the age of 47, he 
was recruited by USIA to supervise its 
power plants at overseas Voice of 
America stations. 


And while appellants claim that 
the Foreign Service work which is 
Overseas consists of ‘‘discomforts’’ 
and service in ‘‘isolated, primitive or 
dangerous areas,’’ the undisputed 
evidence in the record shows that 
most of the overseas work is not in 
such areas (commonly referred to as 
‘*hardship posts’’). Only 22% of all 
State Department officer positions, 
only 11% of all USIA officer posi- 
tions, and only 11% of all staff posi- 
tions in the Foreign Service are at 
hardship posts.* Most overseas posi- 
tions in the Foreign Service are in 
such non-hardship posts as London, 
Paris, and Nassau. 

Even at the so-called ‘‘hardship 
posts,’” the evidence in the record 
shows that the hardship conditions 
cited in the Government’s letter to the 
Civil Service Commission— poor 
housing, limited variety, poor quali- 
ty, and unsafe foods, substandard 
sanitary conditions, etc.—largely ex- 
isted in the past and, in any event, are 
largely inapplicable to Foreign Serv- 
ice employees. Thus, while adequate 
housing and sanitary facilities may be 
in short supply, and large segments of 
the local population may live in sub- 
standard housing with substandard 
sanitary facilities, the uncontradicted 
evidence in the record is that housing 
and sanitary facilities for Foreign 
Service employees is never substand- 
ard and is frequently superior to that 
enjoyed by Civil Service employees in 


*By way of contrast, 80 of 286 Ag- 
riculture Department employees overseas in 
1975 (or 28%) were located at hardship posts 
(J.S. 14, note 9). 
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the United States. For example, ap- 
pellee, Mary Cardoso, a secretary, 
and her husband were provided 
with a two-bedroom air-conditioned 
apartment in Zanzibar, complete with 
two full-time servants and use of the 
embassy swimming pool and tennis 
courts. Appellee Olsen’s affidavit 
states that ‘‘[t]he housing has been 
better than what I could have ob- 
tained in the United States for the 
same price.”’ 

And while there may be a limited 
variety and quality of food available 
in local markets, the record shows 
that Foreign Service personnel usual- 
ly have the use of U.S. Government 
commissaries as well as the use of 
airplanes which fly in fresh food from 
nearby posts. 


Moreover, many of the ‘‘hard- 
ship posts’’ have other amenities not 
available to the majority of Washing- 
ton civil servants—for example, low- 
cost household help, unpolluted 
beaches and air, private swimming 
pools and tennis courts paid for by 
the U.S. Government, inexpensive li- 
quor and food, slower pace of life, 
and high status in the local communi- 
ty. 

Although the Government 
claims that ‘‘the threat of terrorist ac- 
tivity has grown in many areas,’’ the 
undisputed expert witness testimony 
in the record is that terrorist attacks 
occur rarely, and when they do occur, 
they are not aimed at older aged em- 
ployees more than the younger ones. * 
The undisputed evidence in the record 
shows that Foreign Service employees 
are not policemen, are not even 
armed, and are not expected to resist 
Or counter terrorist attack or other 
violence. 


Although the appellants claim 
that Foreign Service employees work- 


* Indeed, appellees’ expert witness, Am- 
bassador Barall, surmised that statistically 
there is a greater possibility of criminal attack 
on the streets of Washington for the thousands 
of Civil Service employees who work here (and 
who can continue to work after the age of 60) 
than there is possibility of terrorist or wartime 
attack on Foreign Service personnel overseas. 
Moreover, Ambassador Barall noted that For- 
eign Service employees are provided with 
guarded homes and personal armed guards, if 
necessary, a protection not ordinarily afforded 
civil servants in Washington. 
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EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
—Bureau personnel gathered recently to 
bid farewell to Ambassador Philip Habib, 
right, who devoted most of his career to the 
East Asian region. Pictured are Marshall 
Green, coordinator for population affairs, 
and Richard Holbrooke, assistant secre- 
tary, admiring one of Ambassador Habib’s 
favorite paintings. 


ing Overseas are subject to ‘‘unhealth- 
ful conditions and extremes of cli- 
mate,’’ the undisputed medical evi- 
dence in the record shows that none 
of the health conditions cited by ap- 
pellees in this letter to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission (undulant fever, dys- 
entry, hepatitis, typhoid and tuber- 
culosis) are age related. Moreover, 
the medical evidence shows that 
long-term medical condition is not or- 
dinarily affected by bouts of the in- 
fectious diseases still prevalent in 
some underdeveloped countries. The 
undisputed medical evidence submit- 
ted by appellees from a pulmonary 
specialist showed that there is no 
medical relationship between aging 
and the ability to live and work in 
countries that have extremes of cli- 
mate or atmosphere and that, in addi- 
tion, respiratory ailments are more 
likely to develop or be aggravated in 
individuals living and working in 
Washington’s highly polluted sum- 
mer climate than they are to develop 
or be aggravated in most underdevel- 
oped countries or countries having 
high altitudes. Finally, appellants’ 
medical witnesses pointed out that the 
general health of Americans has im- 


proved steadily in recent decades, 
their life expectancy has increased, 
and world health standards have also 
improved. 

Contrary to the appellants’ claim 
that overseas posts are often lacking 
in medical facilities, the undisputed 
evidence in the record is that virtually 
no posts in today’s world are lacking 
in necessary medical facilities and 
that since the original establishment 
of the Foreign Service, medical facili- 
ties have been established at nearly 
every post sufficient to take care of 
usual health problems. In addition, 
when specialized care is needed, the 
Government provides transportation 
by air ambulance to major medical 
centers at no costs to Foreign Service 
employees at virtually every post (a 
service not ordinarily provided Civil 
Service employees working in the 
United States). The undisputed af- 
fidavit of Dr. Kessler, a physician 
formerly on the medical staff of the 
Foreign Service, states that while oc- 
casionally Foreign Service employees 
need to be evacuated to a major med- 
ical center for specialized care, this 
event occurs to employees, and their 
dependents, at all ages. 


Although the appellants appar- 
ently claim that overseas work, par- 
ticularly at hardship posts, entails 
such unusual physical and psycholog- 
ical difficulties that older employees 
are less able than younger ones to be 
assigned to overseas posts, the undis- 
puted statistical evidence in the rec- 
ord, based on information provided 
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by the appellants, shows that older 
Foreign Service employees between 
the ages of 55 and 60 serve at hard- 
ship posts in the same, or nearly the 
same, proportion as do all Foreign 
Service employees. In addition, ap- 
pellees presented uncontradicted evi- 
dence that employees are more likely 
to be disqualified from going to 
underdeveloped areas when they are 
young and have young children than 
when they are older. Indeed, one of 
the principal reasons for classifying a 
post as a ‘“‘hardship’’ post is the ab- 
sence Of adequate elementary and 
secondary schools for dependents. 

While the appellants claim that 
Foreign Service employees must be 
mobile and accept assignments to 
different posts and thus experience 
‘‘difficult and unsettling changes in 
their modes of life,’’ the appellees 
submitted the uncontradicted testi- 
mony of experts that older workers 
working overseas have no more diffi- 
culty adjusting to changed conditions 
than younger ones and that the psy- 
chological stresses of isolation or of 
establishing a new household in a new 
setting are ordinarily far greater for 
Foreign Service employees when they 
are young or have young children 
than when they are older and their 
children are grown. 


Appellants further claim that 
Foreign Service employees are unique 
because they devote a substantial part 
of their careers to overseas duty. Ap- 
pellees submit that the question of 
whether or not Foreign Service em- 
ployees work overseas for greater 
periods of time than other Govern- 
ment employees is irrelevant since the 
appellants have failed to submit any 
evidence to show a correlation be- 
tween working overseas and dimin- 
ished physical and mental capacity to 
work. Nevertheless, in response to the 
district court’s request, appellees sub- 
mitted evidence that larger numbers 
of Civil Service employees work over- 
seas (58,489) than Foreign Service 
employees (4,787) and that an indi- 
vidual Civil Service employee work- 
ing Overseas is as likely to spend a 
significant portion of his career over- 
seas as is a Foreign Service employee. 
For example, appellees showed that 
employees of the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service (who do not have to retire 
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until age 70) serve overseas in approx- 
imately the same manner and for 
nearly the same number of years as 
Foreign Service employees. Appellees 
also introduced Defense Department 
publications which showed that civil- 
ian employees of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Overseas Dependent Schools 
program — _ including librarians, 
teachers, guidance counsellors, social 
workers and psychologists—who can 
work until age 70, and who are re- 
quired to accept assignments to any 
Overseas posts in the world, are em- 
ployed through the world and that 
many have in fact worked continu- 
ously abroad for 15 to 28 years. 


In sum, the district court proper- 
ly concluded, in light of the largely 
undisputed factual record before it, 
that there was no basis in fact for ap- 
pellants’ claim that overseas work 
diminishes the ability of Foreign 
Service personnel to perform their 
varied white collar jobs. . . . There is 
no compelling reason why this court 
should now review the district court’s 
considered review of the evidence 
presented. 

The only basis for the age 60 re- 
tirement provision which is sustain- 
able on the record is that stated in a 
1966 study of federal retirement sys- 
tems submitted to Congress: ‘‘Re- 
tirement at age 60 also enhances the 
advancement oportunities of the most 
effective younger personnel. * * *’’ 

However, while this contention 
was argued by the Government be- 
low, and this sentence is included ina 
longer quotation in the jurisdictional 
statement [NEWSLETTER, April], the 
Government makes no contention 
based on it in this court. The reason 
doubtlessly is that this claim would 
equally justify any retirement age for 
any kind of employee regardless of 
any capability of human beings at 
that age to perform that kind of 
work. Such a claim is inconsistent 
with this Court’s entire analysis in 
Murgia which compared the capabili- 
ties of uniformed policemen over age 
50 to the kind of work expected of 
them. As the district court noted: 
‘‘fa]n interest in recruiting and pro- 
moting younger people solely because 
of their youth is inherently discrim- 
inatory and cannot provide a legiti- 
mate basis for the statutory scheme.”’ 





















































NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN 
AFFAIRS—John Patrick Mulligan, deputy 
country director for Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Bangladesh, is shown with his wife, 
Lydia, at an event here marking his retire- 
ment after 35 years of Government service. 


.The decision below affects 
only those employees of the State De- 
partment, the USIA, and AID who 
are covered by the Foreign Service 
retirement system. Many other em- 
ployees of the three agencies are not 
affected because they belong to sepa- 
rate personnel systems and thus are 
not required to retire at age 60. The 
decision below does not affect any 
other federal Government employees, 
the great majority of whom are in the 
Civil Service and have been allowed 
to work until age 70. (Congress re- 
cently amended the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act to eliminate 


mandatory retirement entirely for 
most Civil Service employees.) 
The decision below will affect 


only a small number of Foreign Serv- 
ice employees. The three agencies 
combined employ some 8,000 em- 
ployees who are covered by the For- 
eign Service Retirement System. 
However, data furnished by appel- 
lants below shows that most individ- 
uals entering the Foreign Service do 
not remain in the Service until aged 
60. The Service provides voluntary 
retirement for its employees at the age 
of 50 and many employees take ad- 
vantage of this provision. Others 
voluntarily withdraw from the Serv- 
ice before the age of 50. In addition 
to voluntary retirement, some em- 
ployees are involuntarily retired each 
year because they fail to pass the 
biennial medical review. Some For- 
eign Service officers are selected out 
each year because the annual per- 
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formance review shows that they are 
in the bottom ranks of their classes. 
Still other officers are selected out 
each year because they have not been 
promoted within specified time lim- 
its. As a result of voluntary retire- 
ments and selections out, the record 
shows that as of February 28, 1976, 
only 51 officers and staff employees 
who were born 59 years earlier were 
on the Foreign Service rolls of the 
State Department. The holding of the 
district court, however, will not mean 
that even all of these 51 employees 
will actually remain employed beyond 
age 59. As a practical matter, only a 
lesser number can be expected to 
want to work beyond the age of 60. 
Moreover, it is reasonable to assume 
that those few employees who have 
not been selected out by appellants as 
a result of the annual performance 
and biennial medical review, and who 
have not voluntarily retired by age 60, 
are individuals whose health is good, 
whose work performance is good, 
and are individuals who, not- 
withstanding the fact that they might 
(or might not) have been employed in 
the Foreign Service for their entire 
working careers, have not lost their 
enthusiasm for their jobs. 


Contrary to appellants’ argu- 
ments, the decision below does not 
prohibit the Government from legis- 
latively creating different employ- 
ment rules for different jobs. The 
military armed forces, the postal serv- 
ice, the Peace Corps, the Health Serv- 
ice, and other employee groups can 
continue to be subject to their own 
separate employment rules and condi- 
tions. The Foreign Service can con- 
tinue, as the district court specifically 
recognized, to have its own distinctive 
recruitment, promotion, pay and se- 
lection features. Nothing in the deci- 
sion below requires that all Govern- 
ment employees be treated alike. The 
court below merely held that one 
aspect of the Foreign Service system 
was discriminatory. So long as the 
other features of the system bear a ra- 
tional relationship to a valid Govern- 
mental purpose, they would not be 
subject to challenge on the basis of 
the decision below. Thus, Congress 
can offer higher pay and the option 
of earlier retirement to Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel as a recruitment device 
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to offset the inconvenience of moving 
many times and living away from the 
United States for periods of time 
since such benefits serve the rational 
Governmental purpose of recruiting 
well-qualified personnel into the 
Foreign Service. * 

The decision below does not pro- 
hibit the Government from setting a 
term of years in which an employee 
can serve in any particular job. For 
example, by statute individuals can be 
employed in the Peace Corps for not 
more than five years. (However, such 
employees can serve five years even if 
they are aged 65 or 70 and thus the 
classification does not discriminate 
on the basis of age.) Congress similar- 
ly can limit service in the Foreign 
Service to a term of years if it so 
chooses. So long as such term of serv- 
ice is not irrationally predicated upon 
age, when age has no bearing on abili- 
ty to perform the jobs in question, 
such a provision would presumably 
be valid. 


The decision below also does not 
prohibit the Government from pro- 
viding for earlier retirement in the 
cases Of policemen, firemen, air traf- 
fic controllers, armed forces person- 
nel, or other persons in demonstrably 
hazardous jobs . . . where declining 
physical ability due to advancing age 
can fairly be said to pose a risk to the 
public safety. Indeed, it is still open 
to the Government to demonstrate 
that some particular jobs in the For- 


*Whether or not the total Foreign Service 
employment and retirement system is more or 
less beneficial than that offered Civil Service 
employees is a complex issue and one that has 
been debated on numerous occasions by em- 
ployee unions, agency personnel managers, the 
Civil Service Commission and others. Appel- 
lants claim that the Foreign Service system is 
more beneficial than that of the Civil Service. 
However, . . . many aspects of the Civil Service 
retirement program are more beneficial than 
comparable aspects of the Foreign Service 
program. In addition, the amount of annuity 
received by a Foreign Service employee upon 
mandatory retirement at age 60 is ordinarily 
not significantly greater than that received by a 
Civil Service employee retiring at age 60 and is 
less than that earned by the Civil Service em- 
ployee who works past the age of 60. 
Moreover, the Foreign Service employee who 
cannot continue his career past the age of 60 is 
required to live during the 10-year period bet- 
ween 60 and 70 on a substantially lower income 
than that earned by a comparable employee in 
the Civil Service who continues to work to 70. 


eign Service are in this category. 

Nor does the decision below in 
any way limit the Government’s abili- 
ty to hire, promote, and to discharge 
on the basis of ability to perform. 
President Carter has recently pro- 
posed a reorganization of the Civil 
Service [NEWSLETTER, April]. One 
feature of the new proposal is the es- 
tablishment of a category of high- 
ranking civil servants who will be 
rewarded and promoted according to 
performance and who will be de- 
moted to lower rankings if their per- 
formance is inadequate. Similarly, 
there is nothing to prevent the For- 
eign Service from instituting such 
demotions. And, of course, the deci- 
sion in no way limits the Foreign 
Service’s already existing authority to 
select out officers on the basis of per- 
formance. Similarly, the decision in 
no way limits the existing authority of 
the Foreign Service to discharge its 
personnel for medical reasons. 


The decision below stands only 
for the principle that a legislative pro- 
vision setting forth a condition of 
employment must bear some rational 
relationship to a legitimate Govern- 
ment goal. Presumably, most legisla- 
tion setting forth employment condi- 
tions meets this test. In the instant 
case, the Government’s expressed 
purpose is to maintain a corps of em- 
ployees physically and intellectually 
capable of performing the varied jobs 
of the Foreign Service. Appellees 
agree that this is a legitimate Govern- 
ment objective. However, the Gov- 
ernment has completely failed to 
demonstrate that post 60-year-old 
employees in the Foreign Service are 
less physically and _ intellectually 
capable of performing those jobs 
than younger workers. Indeed, the 
evidence in the record is overwhelm- 
ingly to the contrary. Thus, the dis- 
trict court correctly found that ap- 
pellees had sustained their heavy bur- 
den of showing that mandatory re- 
tirement of 60-year-old employees in 
the Foreign Service bears no rational 
relationship to the Government’s 
stated objective. 


For the foregoing reasons, appel- 
lees respectfully submit that the judg- 
ment of the district court should be 
affirmed. @ 
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‘A personal responsibility for every officer’ 
Secretary Vance stresses cooperation with Capitol Hill 


In an April 5 communication to 
“all Department personnel,’’ Secre- 
tary Vance laid down policy on the re- 
lationship between the Department 
and Congress. This was followed by a 
Department Notice on ‘‘Congres- 
sional Access to Departmental In- 
formation.’’ Texts of the two docu- 
ments follow: 


KEEPING with this administra- 
tion’s commitment of openness, 
candor and maximum cooperation in 
its relations with the Congress, it shall 
be the policy of the Department of 
State to extend the full resources of 
the Department so as to provide Con- 
gress with the information it requires 
to fulfill its constitutional role in the 
formulation of foreign affairs. 
I attach particular importance to 
achieving this objective. A Congress 


not only aware of the facts but also 
informed of the reasons for our ac- 
tions will not only be better able to 
meet its own responsibilities but will 
also create a better foundation of 
public understanding and support 
which is so essential to the successful 
conduct of U.S. foreign policy. 

I have requested the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management to es- 
tablish guidelines and procedures 
which would assure that Departmen- 
tal responses to congressional re- 
quests for information are as full, 
prompt and forthcoming as possible. 
This undertaking will impose special 
responsibilities on all Departmental 
officers, particularly the assistant 
secretary for congressional relations. 
But even more importantly, it will 
make effective cooperation with Con- 
gress a personal responsibility for 


every officer. I ask for your under- 
standing and support so that we may 
strengthen our relationship with the 
Congress. 

CYRUS VANCE 


DEPARTMENT NOTICE 

In order to meet the objectives of 
the Secretary's memorandum of 
April 5, this notice authorizes and en- 
courages all officers to provide 
prompt and forthcoming support to 
congressional needs for Departmental 
information within the general guide- 


LIMA, Peru—U.S. embassy counselor 
John D. Coffman explains consular work 
to, left to right, Congressmen John N. 
Erlenborn (R.-Il.), John W. Jenrette Jr. 
(D.-S.C.) and Jack Brooks (D.-Tex.). The 
group held closed hearings on embassy 
operations at the embassy here, as well as 
in Quito and Brasilia. 
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lines set forth below. 

Apart from consideration of ef- 
ficient policy-making, goodwill and 
productive congressional relations, 
Congress has a right to information. 
The only statutory and other justifi- 
cations for withholding information, 
including classified information, 
from Congress are set forth in Section 
II D within. 

These guidelines do not constitute a 
complete codification of all types of 
congressional requests and needs and 
Departmental responses or initiatives. 
As indicated herein, there is a range 
of appropriate responses ranging 
from full compliance in a great ma- 
jority of cases to flat denial in certain 
limited instances, with many reason- 
able and appropriate intermediate 
courses of action, and decisions must 
be made on a case-by-case basis. This 
notice does provide guidance for a 
substantial proportion of Depart- 


ment-Congress contacts under which 
information is sought and provided. 


1. Unclassified information: oral and writ- 
ten requests for written material and oral 
briefings 

Such requests should continue to 
be handled promptly under the 
framework of existing procedures. 
Departmental officers are encouraged 
to increase the number of unclassified 
briefings provided to members of 
Congress, committees, and congres- 
sional staff persons, both in response 
to requests and on the initiative of the 
Department. 


ll. Classified information: oral and written 
requests for written material and oral 
briefings. 

A. RECEIPT, DEFINITION 

AND PURPOSE OF REQUEST 


Requests for Departmental clas- 
sified information may be received in 
written or oral form by Congressional 
Relations or directly by bureau offi- 
cers, who should promptly notify 
Congressional Relations. Wherever 
possible officers should encourage 
that requests be made in correspond- 
ence signed by a member of Congress 
and addressed to the assistant secre- 
tary for congressional relations. If 
this is not feasible, the officer receiv- 
ing the request should record it in a 
brief memorandum, with a copy to 
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Congressional Relations. 

The officer receiving the request 
should attempt to get the clearest pos- 
sible definition of the classified in- 
formation that is being sought and 
the purpose for which it is needed. 
Discussion of these points often re- 
sults in refining the request and in 
making the response more relevant 
and feasible. Repeated efforts to nar- 
row the inquiry may be necessary 
when compliance would cause undue 
burdens and/or expenses on the 
Department for little or no apparent 
purpose. 


B. REQUESTING PARTIES 
AND CLEARANCES 


The authorized requesting party 
may be a member of the congres- 
sional leadership, committee or sub- 
committee chairpersons or members, 
individual members of Congress, or 
cleared staff members of senators or 
representatives or committees. Clear- 
ed staff persons are entitled to the 
same access to information when au- 
thorized by the member. 

Congressional Relations will be 
responsible for maintaining current 
information on the clearances of 
members of Congress and congres- 
sional staff persons, or obtaining 
such information as required on a 
case-by-case basis. 


C. PROCESSING OF REQUESTS 


Bureau congressional relations 
officers are responsible in the first in- 
stance for the handling of congres- 
sional requests for classified informa- 
tion upon receipt from the Executive 
Secretariat, Congressional Relations, 
or directly. In all cases, Congres- 
sional Relations should receive a copy 
of each request. All action officers 
should be guided by the following 
principles: 

1. Any classified document 
should be reviewed initially for possi- 
ble downgrading or declassification. 

2. The request should be met as 
fully and thoroughly as possible with- 
in the limitations set forth in Section 
D. The quality, candor and thor- 
oughness of the response is of pri- 
mary importance. Inquiries regarding 
actions or decisions previously taken 
should be met fully, including an ac- 
count of the circumstances and fac- 


Members of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee received a briefing recent- 
ly from deputy assistant secretaries Gerald 
B. Helman, \eft, Bureau of International 
Organizations, and Nicholas A. Veliotes, 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


tors involved, and reasons for the 
decision or action chosen. Special 
memoranda, chronologies or summa- 
ries, with appropriate backup docu- 
mentation, particularly when accom- 
panied by offers of oral briefings, 
may answer congressional needs bet- 
ter than more voluminous literal 
responses to requests. The optimum 
form in which information is pro- 
vided will, therefore, need to be 
determined in the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case in order to 
satisfy both congressional need to 
know and applicable constraints set 
forth below. 

3. Congressional requests for in- 
formation require prompt as well as 
responsible handling. The timeliness 
of the response may be essential. If 
compliance with the three-day rule is 
not possible, Congressional Relations 
should be consulted to set an appro- 
priate deadline. 

4. In a substantial majority of 
cases bureaus will be able to deter- 
mine how requests should be answer- 
ed or not answered, in consultation 
with Congressional Relations and the 
Legal Adviser’s Office as appropri- 
ate, and the response will be returned 
to the Hill by Congressional Rela- 
tions. If the bureau and Congression- 
al Relations agree, a bureau officer 
may be asked to accompany and to 
explain the response. 

5. If a bureau differs with Con- 
gressional Relations on a substantive 
response, whether positive or nega- 
tive, the matter should be promptly 
referred by the action office within 
the established deadline, with the 
views of the bureau, Congressional 
Relations and the Legal Adviser’s Of- 
fice clearly indicated, to the Deputy 
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Under Secretary for Management for 
decision by [him] or, on reference 
from [him], by another seventh-floor 
principal as appropriate. 

6. Physical possession of any 
classified information requires ade- 
quate storage facilities and access 
control, and Congressional Rela- 
tions, relying on Office of Security 
advice, is responsible for determining 
whether adequate security arrange- 
ments exist. The only circumstances 
in which members who are given ac- 
cess to classified information should 
normally be asked to read but not re- 
tain such material are when: (a) no 
adequate storage/control facilities 
are available, or (b) the document is 
sO sensitive that comparable access 
limitations are enforced in the De- 
partment, e.g., NODIS (no distri- 
bution), EXDIS (exclusive distribu- 
tion), etc. 


D. CONSTRAINTS 


The following constraints may 
require editing of material provided, 
or partial or full refusal of congres- 
sional requests, although as much in- 
formation as possible that does not 
fall within the purview of these limi- 
tations should be provided in all 
cases. Differences as to the applica- 
bility of these constraints will be 
resolved as provided in C.5 above. 

1. Release of the information re- 
quested may be limited or proscribed 
by statute, regulation or Presidential 
order.* Consultation with the Legal 
Adviser’s Office should occur on dif- 
ficult issues. (Note: Conversely, a 
statute, regulation, or Presidential 
order may provide for disclosure of 
the requested information to Con- 
gress or to the public.) 

2. Documents should be _ pro- 
vided in a form that does not identify 
drafting officers or proponents or op- 
ponents of particular views or posi- 
tions, in order to protect the internal 
deliberation process. Similarly, in- 
formation revealing internal discus- 
sions and recommendations should 
not be provided. 


* (Only the President may invoke execu- 
tive privilege; no other person may assert it or 
decide on the President’s behalf to invoke it. 
The Department may recommend that he in- 
voke it, but such a recommendation would be 
made only when deemed absolutely essential.) 
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3. Information revealing intelli- 
gence sources and methods should be 
protected. 

4. If the information requested 
constitutes advice or recommenda- 
tions to the White House or it origi- 
nates in the White House or another 
agency, the requester should be refer- 
red to the agency controlling such in- 
formation. 

5. Information obtained under 
conditions requiring agreement of the 
originator for release (e.g., confiden- 
tial communication from foreign 
Governments, proprietary informa- 
tion, etc.) should not be released 
without such agreement. 

6. Records of negotiations or- 
dinarily cannot be provided. How- 
ever, where compliance is deemed 
essential, the matter should be dis- 
cussed with the Legal Adviser’s Of- 
fice to determine whether summaries 
or other handling would be appropri- 
ate. 


E. SPECIAL HANDLING 


While the basic terms of this no- 
tice apply to the bulk of congressional 
requests, special handling is required 
in some cases. Documentation under 
the control of the Executive Secre- 
tariat requires [its] clearance and re- 
lease. The General Accounting Office 
Liaison staff of the deputy assistant 
secretary for budget and finance co- 
ordinates all requests of the General 
Accounting Office, which are to be 
handled on the same basis as congres- 
sional committee staff requests. Re- 
quests for intelligence material should 
be referred to the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research; for inspection 
information to the Inspector General; 
for budget information to the Bureau 
of Administration; personnel infor- 
mation to the Director General. 
These offices are responsible for de- 
veloping their own further internal 
guidance, in coordination with Con- 
gressional Relations and the Legal 
Adviser’s Office, and will keep Con- 
gressional Relations fully informed of 
their actions on congressional re- 
quests. 


F. INQUIRIES TO THE FIELD 


Field posts receiving congres- 
sional requests should be guided by 
these instructions; in the case of the 
General Accounting Office, addi- 
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tional guidance is provided by the 
General Accounting Office Liaison 
Staff of the deputy assistant secretary 
for budget and finance. Problems 
should be promptly referred to the 
Department. 


G. ORAL BRIEFINGS 


When classified material is re- 
quested in oral briefings, or alter- 
natively when an officer takes the in- 
itiative in offering an oral briefing 
containing classified information to 
members of Congress or their staffs, 
the guidelines above are applicable. 
Department officers are encouraged 
to provide frequent oral briefings, in- 
cluding classified information, under 
appropriate circumstances to mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffs. 


lll. Provision of other information to the 
Congress 


After consultation with the bu- 
reaus concerned, and the concurrence 
of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management if there are differences 
of view, Congressional Relations will 
discuss with relevant congressional 
committees their interest in receiving 
on a systematic basis regular or peri- 
odic Departmental briefings and/or 
written products, classified as well as 
unclassified, which might be helpful 
to enable them to better fulfill their 
responsibilities, such as Current For- 
eign Relations, CERPs (Combined 
Economic Reporting Program), cer- 
tain Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search reports, etc., and undertake to 
provide the appropriate briefings and 
material. 

After consultation with the bu- 
reaus concerned, Congressional Rela- 
tions will offer to interested commit- 
tees situation reports, briefings and 
other material on crises and other sit- 
uations of special topical importance, 
and arrange with the appropriate bu- 
reaus to provide the same. 


This Department Notice places 
substantial, enlarged responsibilities 
on bureau congressional relations of- 
ficers and the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions. They will need the full coopera- 
tion and support of all bureaus in car- 
rying them out. 

This material will be codified in 
the Foreign Affairs Manual. @ 
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REGARDS TO 
BROADWAY— 
(FROM AFRICA) 


NOUAKCHOTT, Mauritania— 
Personnel at the U.S. embassy here 
and their friends hammed it up re- 
cently for three performances of a 
musical revue entitled ‘‘Cyriaque Si 
Tu Savais’’ (Cyriaque If You Only 
Knew). The idea for a show, reported 
David C. Bennett, administrative of- 
ficer, grew out of a tap-dancing class 
that included several Americans. 
‘*Tap-dancing without a purpose be- 
came boring, not to speak of being 
hard on the muscles,’’ Mr. Bennett 
informed the NEWSLETTER. Hence 
the show—in which a real person 
named Cyriaque Gnonlonfoun (he’s 
employed at the French Cultural Cen- 
ter here) is treated to historical 
sketches of the American stage and 
screen. (Photos by Olivier Richard) 


Jeanne Legrin played a puppet. 


Dancers are, from left, Jose Amoro; Chris- 
tine Bennett; Nancy Buss, a secretary at the 
embassy; Pau! Armstrong, economics of- 


ficer; Evelyne Noel; David Buss, general 
services officer; Inez Dubrulle; and Fred 
Aurilleand. 





Olivier Gluzman of the French Cultural 
Center in Nouakchott, hoofs like Fred 
Astaire. (He also played Charlie Chaplin.) 
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The ‘‘Andrews Sisters’’ are, from left, Gail 
Armstrong of AID; Barbara A beille, a U.S. 
citizen living in Nouakchott; and Elka 
Haubold, secretary to U.S. Ambassador E. 
Gregory Kryza. 


Sequence from ‘‘The Sting’’ shows, left to 
right, Bernard Abeille, Alain Angelini, An- 
dre Liabert and Pierre Dubrulle. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Foreign Service as seen in its fetal stages 
The young ‘master architects’ become ‘a pretty good club’ 


By DOUGLAS S. KINNEY 


The reviewer, a Foreign Service 
officer, is chairman of the Secretary’s 
Open Forum. 





WERKING, Richard Hume. The Master Archi- 
tects: Building the United States Foreign Serv- 
ice, 1890-1913. University Press of Kentucky, 
1977. 330 p. 


WEIL, Martin. A Pretty Good Club: The 
Founding Fathers of the U.S. Foreign Service. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1978. 313 p. 





HESE BOOKS evoke two major 
eras in the history of career 
American diplomacy that were 
marked by an irrepressible enthusi- 
asm on the part of 
the practitioners, 
more than com- 
pensating them 
for rock-bottom 
pay and condi- 
tions. The au- 
thors have dif- 
ferent views of 
when the career 
service really took 
hold irretrievably, Mr. Kinney 
but they share an unstated vision of 
this enthusiasm as the sine qua non of 
a crack, professional Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

‘*The Master Architects’’ is an 
Original analysis that portrays the 20 
years before World War I as the 
period in which the Foreign Service 
(at that time, of course, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Diplomatic Service 
and the Consular Service) was in- 
stitutionalized as a _ meritocracy. 
Reform in this pre-Rogers Act era 
was sold not solely on ‘‘Progressive’’ 
grounds but also, and interestingly, 
as an enhancement to the expanding 
American commercial presence 
abroad. Werking traces the parallel 
growth of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and its regular at- 
tempts to absorb reporting and trade 
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promotion functions abroad, 70 years 
before the Magnuson bill. There was 
at the turn of the century a track 
record of commercial ac- 
complishment abroad. It was im- 
pressive enough to secure expansion 
of the services when the Congress was 
more inclined to abolish than in- 
stitutionalize. 

‘*A Pretty Good Club’’ takes us 
from World War I through World 
War II, in a much more readable and 
substantive account of professional 
American diplomacy. The emphasis 
is On personalities. But too much time 
is spent on the elite background and 
education of the new Secretaries to 
Ambassadors (Executive Assistants) 
and Secretaries of Embassy (FSOs) of 
the interwar Diplomatic Service. 
There is thoughtful attention to the 
nurture and education of junior dip- 
lomats, and some fascinating detail 
on the practice of resident diplomacy 
in the ’30s in eastern Europe. The real 
value of the book is as a study of the 
bureaucratic politics of foreign poli- 
cy, in the New Deal and war years. 


Both books belong in the li- 
braries of professional diplomats. 
There is more than accumulated ex- 
perience here; there is wisdom— 
mainly a good deal of insight, in- 
tended or not, into our institutional 
strengths which, left untended, be- 
come weaknesses. These factors are 
the less than full respect for the con- 
suming publics in consular and eco- 
nomic/commercial work; a_ prefer- 
ence for political over economic anal- 
ysis; a decline in loyalty upward and 
downward; a tendency toward pas- 
sive resistance to new policies; an in- 
stitutional feeling that we stand alone 
and can operate that way; and a feel- 
ing of growing divergence between 
personal and public interests. 

Werking points out the extent to 
which the consular service supported 
and was part of the expanding eco- 
nomic and commercial might of the 
United States in the period 1890- 


1913. We need to regenerate from 
time to time the feeling of identity 
and service orientation toward Amer- 
icans working and playing overseas. 
They are not our ‘‘workload’’; they 
are our livelihood and the public 
which creates the demand for our 
professionalism. 


Weil, tracing in great detail the 
New England prep school and college 
backgrounds of his protagonists, 
evokes the profoundly illusory con- 
trast between political and economic 
issues in public policy and diplomacy 
(Joseph Grew to Hugh Gibson: ‘“‘If 
you ever hear of me starting in on 
[Boston’s financial district on] State 
Street, please send flowers as the end 
will not be far off.’’) That disdain for 
industry, trade and finance held pow- 
erful sway over the new Foreign Serv- 
ice, which the new professionals cre- 
ated long after their escape from the 
tedium of managing family fortunes 
was the motivation of the young 
American diplomat. Economic and 
political questions are inextricably 
mixed in modern diplomacy. 

Even if some of their bonds were 
common prejudices, the Secretaries 
of the early professional foreign serv- 
ice were, in fact, united. Their dedica- 
tion to their new profession was 
bounded only by their physical ability 
to maintain the pace and endure the 
climates and distances involved. 
Their friendships and mutual loyal- 
ties transcended administrations, 
bitterly-fought substantive issues, 
and time. Jay Pierrepont Moffat de- 
scribed loyalty upward and down- 
ward in what Hugh Wilson called ‘‘a 
pretty good club’’: ‘‘The outsider was 
regarded with a faint air of suspicion, 
but a member, even a junior, was 
treated with absolute trust.’’ This 
fostered a healthy esprit and an in- 
tense nurturing of the young of the 
species, which we shall have to recap- 
ture or risk losing them or their best 
attributes. 
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This tight bond among the new 
professional Secretaries of Embassy 
led them to treat their political leader- 
ship with a frankness that often bor- 
dered on disdain. They recognized 
that their job was to give their best 
advice, based on deep and thorough 
understanding of the environment in 
which they worked. But they and we 
have often forgotten something im- 
plied in our oath of office: when to 
stop fighting for your views. 

Their consistently and strongly 
held views became Departmental 
positions, often opposed to those of 
the New Deal administration and 
culminating after Pearl Harbor in 
Roosevelt’s remark that his State 
Department was neutral in the war, 
and he hoped that it would at least re- 
main that way. Fighting to have one’s 
professional judgment become for- 
eign policy was established as a For- 
eign Service tradition over the tough 
issues of how to treat with Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia. Grew, Mof- 
fat, William Phillips, James Dunn, 
Hugh Gibson and Loy Henderson, 
among others, were consistently 
backed in speaking up by Secretary 
Hull. These ‘‘ founding fathers’’ lost 
a good number of battles, but pre- 
served their credibility and the respect 
of the President. Their thinking on 
major issues was clear and practical 
enough to establish the idea of long- 
run goals in American diplomacy 
(‘‘State positions’’), and indeed they 
won many of their campaigns after 
Roosevelt and his colleagues had left 
office. 


What they did not argue about 
was implementation. The formula- 
tion of policy is a fluid and highly 
political process in which everything 
is debatable and rank is secondary. 
The implementation of foreign policy 
admits of no such indiscipline. Policy 
crumbles when described in too many 
different ways. It falters when im- 
plemented without conviction. The 
professional diplomat who ignores 
the distinction, and continues even 
passive resistance to what he consid- 
ers to be misguided national inten- 
tions, not only begins to play loose 
with that oath but indeed begins to 
commit institutional suicide. 

An American administration 
with firmly held views will implement 
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WARSAW—The American minister, Hugh 
Gibson (seated), and his staff—in 1919. 
From left are Lt. Col. Elbert E. Farman, F. 
R. Dolbeare, Capt. C. A. Abele and Arthur 
Bliss Lane. (Photo from ‘‘A Pretty Good 
Club’’) 


those views. 

It is only a question of whether 
or not the professional diplomat will 
be a consulted and valued player. But 
beyond ego or employment, he or she 
serves the country poorly even to step 
aside and decline to develop the en- 
thusiasm. 


Werking’s analysis that the mod- 
ern foreign service had its origins 
in the period before World War I is 
interesting in that improvements in 
the three separate branches—the De- 
partment and the consular and dip- 
lomatic services—were gained in that 
period with the help of the American 
business community, Civil Service 
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reformers, and sympathetic Presi- 
dents. The later reform and consoli- 
dation in the period of the Rogers 
Act, which would make Weil’s pro- 
tagonists indeed the founding fathers, 
was an internal, professional effort— 
more along the lines of our present 
system of self-help and few outside 
friends. The accomplishments of the 
earlier period argue strongly for the 
development of our own diverse lob- 
bies in our society. 

These books focus on the foreign 


policy professional and two con- 
secutive critical periods for the 
reform, reorganization and expan- 


sion of American diplomacy. Both 
eras were marked by an identity of 
national interest and public service 
with personal objectives, accom- 
plishments and recognition. The fu- 
sion was so markedly successful for 
both sets of goals, in each period, 
that we would do well to emulate it. H 
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HONORS/AWARDS 


Naturalist is rescued 
in Darwin’s domain 
after fall from cliff 


By ROBERT A. BISHTON 


Mr. Bishton is consul general in 
Guayaquil. 


GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador—It was 
not an SOS exactly, but it was close 
to it. The consulate general’s duty 
officer, James F. O’Callaghan, an- 
swering his phone about 9:30 p.m. 
on August 25, 1977, got an urgent 
plea: ‘‘Please help us!’ What he was 
able to find out was that James 
Shepner, a naturalist and an Ameri- 
can citizen, had fallen from a cliff in 
the Galapagos Islands, 700 miles off 
Ecuador’s Pacific coast, west of here. 
He was badly injured, in danger of 
losing his life. 

Mr. Shepner, the duty officer 
learned, was an apprentice guide 
hired to conduct tours of the 
Galapagos, an archipelago made 
famous when Charles Darwin pub- 
lished his theories of evolution, based 
largely on his observations there. 
These islands, straddling the equator, 
are an Ecuadorean national park. 
Access is strictly controlled, to 
preserve the uniqueness of the flora 
and fauna. Apparently, Mr. Shepner, 
while giving a nature lecture to a 
group from his tour ship, the S.S. 
Buccaneer, was standing near the 
edge of a cliff. Suddenly, without 
warning, the volcanic rock beneath 
him crumbled; the guide plummeted 
about 50 feet to the lava rocks below. 
The startled tourists sought help from 
the vessel, which lay just offshore. 
Mr. Shepner, barely conscious, was 
found to have multiple fractures of 
the feet and legs, multiple contusions 
and wounds elsewhere, and severe 
concussion. Loss of blood was mak- 
ing his condition all the more serious. 
The ship radioed its home office in 
Guayaquil for assistance and re- 
ported that it was steaming at top 
speed to the island of Baltra, the ar- 
chipelago’s only airlink to the main- 
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Mr. O'Callaghan, Mr. Bishton, Mr. Holm 
(left to right). 


land. But Baltra was many hours 
away. The skipper turned to the con- 
sulate general for help. 

Knowing little of consular mat- 
ters, Mr. O’Callaghan, a Foreign 
Service information officer who 
serves as director of the binational 
center here and branch cultural af- 
fairs officer, turned to Donald K. 
Holm, chief of the consular section, 
for help. Between the two of them, 
they learned after many frustrating 
telephone calls that no immediate as- 
sistance could be obtained from the 
Ecuadorean Air Force. The airport at 
Baltra has no landing lights; thus the 
earliest that a plane could land there 
was dawn. But how to get a plane? 
No air taxis could fly that distance 
and get back without refueling. And, 
in any case, authorization to make 
the flight would take hours. 

In the meantime, Mr. Shepner’s 


condition was worsening. A fright- 


ened Ecuadorean medical student, 
who was a tourist on the ship, was do- 
ing his best to help with the limited 
materials available. By this time it 
was midnight. Feeling desperate and 
frustrated, Mr. O’Callaghan and Mr. 
Holm turned for help to Embassy 
Quito’s resourceful duty officer, 
Rose Bernstein. She routed personnel 
of the defense attache’s office out of 
bed and, after firing up the office 
radio link with Panama, a request for 
an emergency medical evacuation 
was made to Howard Air Force Base, 
in the Canal Zone. 

The Howard Rescue Coordina- 
tion Center responded by sending a 
C-130, a medically equipped aircraft. 
The plane, under the command of 
Captain James Corgill, was on rota- 
tional duty from the 6th Tactical 
Airlift Squadron, McCord Air Force 
Base, Washington. Winging through 
the early-morning hours, it reached 
Baltra about 8 a.m. local time, un- 
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HONORS / AWARDS 


announced—and unexpected by the 
startled local field commander. 

As the plane slowly circled the 
field twice to get the lay of the land, a 
cheer arose from the tourists of the 
Buccaneer. They had maintained 
vigil throughout the night with Mr. 
Shepner. The medical and flight 
crews, after determining his condi- 
tion, transferred him from the ship to 
the plane, and took off for Panama. 
There, Mr. Shepner underwent sur- 
gery and an extended convalescence. 

For their part in making the res- 
cue possible, Mr. Holm and Mr. 
O’Callaghan were given the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Honor Award. 
The citation credited them with ‘‘sav- 
ing a life which surely would have 
been lost had their efforts not 
succeeded.’’ 


Time to make nominations 
for high-status awards 


The American Foreign Service 
Association is seeking nominations 
for the annual Harriman, Rivkin and 
Herter awards for ‘‘extraordinary ac- 
complishment involving initiative, in- 
tegrity, intellectual courage and crea- 
tive dissent.’’ Deadline for nomi- 
nations is October 1. 

The awards—each for $1,000— 
were established a decade back by 
Ambassador (Ret.) W. Averell Har- 
riman and the families of the late 
Ambassador William R. Rivkin and 
the late Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter. Members of the foreign 
affairs agencies (State, AID and the 
International Communications Agen- 
cy) are eligible. The Harriman award 
is Open only to Foreign Service offi- 
cers in Classes 5-8, and equivalents; 
the Rivkin award, to officers in 
Classes 3-4, and equivalents; and the 
Herter award, to officers in Classes 
1-2, and equivalents. Nominations 
should be sent to the association’s 
Awards Committee, 2101 E Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. @ 


COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— Ambassador W. ous Honor Award for outstanding perfor- 
Howard Wriggins presents John Spillane, mance. 
economic-commercial officer, a Meritori- 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS—Charge Arthur T. 
Tienken, right, accepts a unit Meritorious 
Honor Award for the mission at Addis 
Ababa for its ‘*. . . efficient and resourceful 
handling of . . . the successful removal of 
350 American officials and dependents,”’ 
upon the closing of the consulate in Asmara 
last year. Presenting the award is William 
C. Harrop, deputy assistant secretary. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


State takes new step 
on jobs for spouses 


In connection with the effort to 
assist spouses in finding jobs overseas 
(NEWSLETTER, March), the Depart- 
ment on April 20 published a notice 
in the Federal Register describing two 
new systems of records it proposes to 
establish. The notice is in keeping 
with the Privacy Act of 1974. Inter- 
ested parties have an opportunity to 
comment. Excerpts follow: 


The new systems are entitled 
**Skills Catalogue Records. State- 
49”’ and ‘‘Family Liaison Office Rec- 
ords. State-50.’’ The Skills Catalogue 
Records will be used to assist Foreign 
Service family members in obtaining 
employment or voluntary work over- 
seas. The information in this system 
will be provided by the individual 
seeking employment or voluntary 
work, and will be limited to educa- 
tional background, special skills, 
work experience, and availability for 
employment. 

The Family Liaison Office Rec- 
ords will be used to provide infor- 
mation to Foreign Service employees 
and family members on Governmen- 
tal and community services available 
to them. This system will consist of a 
record of the services requested by the 
individual and the action taken on the 
part of the Department to meet the 
individual’s needs. 

Any persons interested in com- 
menting on these new systems of 
records may do so by submitting 
comments in writing to the director, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Ref- 
erence Center, Room 1239, Depart- 
ment of State. If no comments are re- 
ceived by May 22, 1978, these new 
records systems will go into effect. 

The proposed records will read 
as set forth below: 


Skills catalogue records 
Categories of individuals cov- 


ered by the system: Family members 
of U.S. Government employees 
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(specifically family members of State, 
AID and International Communica- 
tions Agency personnel). 

Categories of records in the sys- 
tem: Biographic data, including edu- 
cational background, language skills, 
special skills, work experience, avail- 
ability for employment. 

Routine uses of records in the 
system: The Family Liaison Office 
will use this record system to assist 
family members of U.S. Government 
employees in acquiring employment 
and other services. Information from 
this system will be made available to 
personnel offices of other Govern- 
ment agencies having employment 
opportunities. Information may also 
be disclosed to multinational corpor- 
ations, international organizations, 
business firms, foundations, foreign 
Governments, and families at over- 
seas posts who are interested in hiring 
Foreign Service family members to 
perform a task commensurate with 
their work experience or to utilize 
their services in performing voluntary 
work. 

Storage: Hard copy, computer 
media. Retrievability: By individual 
name, education, work experience, 
language facility, overseas experi- 
ence, current address, Foreign Service 
post, country, regional bureau. 

Safeguards: All employees of 
State have undergone a thorough 
background investigation. Access to 
the Department building and its an- 
nexes is controlled by security guards, 
and admission is limited to those in- 
dividuals possessing a valid identifi- 
cation card or individuals under 
proper escort. All records containing 
personal information are maintained 
in secured file cabinets or in restricted 
areas, access to which is limited to 
authorized personnel. 

Retention and disposal: These 
records will be maintained for two 
years and then retired or destroyed in 
accordance with published schedules 
of the Department. More specific in- 
formation may be obtained by writ- 
ing to director, Foreign Affairs Doc- 
ument and Reference Center, Room 
1239, Department of State, 2201 C 


Street 
20520. 

Notification procedure: Indi- 
viduals who have reason to believe 
that the Skills Catalogue Records 
might have records pertaining to 
them should write to the chief of the 
Privacy Staff, Room 1239, Depart- 
ment of State. The individual must 
specifically request that the Skills 
Catalogue Records be checked. At a 
minimum, the individual must in- 
clude name, date and place of birth, 
current mailing address and zip code, 
and signature. 

Record access procedures: Indi- 
viduals who wish to gain access to or 
amend records pertaining to them 
should write to the chief of the Pri- 
vacy Staff (address above). 

Record source categories: The 
individual; Who’s Who and other 
such reference publications; news- 
papers and periodicals; testimony and 
comments from other persons having 
knowledge of the individual; perti- 
nent records of other federal, state, 
or local agencies and foreign Govern- 
ments; pertinent records of private 
firms or organizations; other public 
sources. 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Family Liaison Office records 


Categories of individuals cov- 
ered by the system: Foreign Service 
employees (primarily State, AID, 
ICA) and their dependents who have 
asked State to provide information 
regarding Governmental and com- 
munity services available to them. 

Categories of records in the sys- 
tem: Name, address, phone number 
and description of the service re- 
quested by the individual; description 
of steps taken to meet the needs of the 
individual, i.e. persons/agencies con- 
tacted and the results of these con- 
tacts. 

Routine uses of records main- 
tained in the system: Information 
from this record system will be used 
to assist Foreign Service employees 
and their dependents in acquiring 
Governmental and community serv- 
ices available to them. Personal in- 
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formation (name, address, phone 
number and a brief description of the 
service requested) may be made avail- 
able to persons or agencies who can 
perform the requested service, i.e. in- 
formation may be _ disclosed to 
schools to register dependents; to 
marriage counselors to solve marital 
grievances; to hospitals to find out 
services offered. 

Storage: Hard copy. Retriev- 
ability: By individual name. [See 
above as to safeguards, retention and 
disposal, notification procedure, rec- 
ord access procedures. ] 

Record source categories: The 
individual, personnel of the Family 
Liaison Office, employee supervisors, 
employee counselor, personnel, secu- 
rity, and medical offices, grievance 
and appeals board. @ 


| must Say it 


I thought I lived at a hectic pace 

Until I joined State’s rat race. 

State, you thrust me into a frighten- 
ing turmoil, 

Promising excitement on a foreign 
soil. 


I did all you told me, I followed your 
rules, 

I came to Washington and attended 
your schools, 

Packed all my belongings, left family 
and friends, 

To seek a life adventure-filled with- 
out end. 


Oh, yes, you prepared me for the 
struggles ahead 
‘Telling me about all the changes so 
dread. 
About other newcomers on their first 
tour out... 
Which is ali well and good, but this is 
about 


A condition of which I’m sure you’ve 
been told 

That begins with a twinge, then really 
takes hold. 

It’s embarrassing to admit, but I must 
reveal 

It’s no bug in my tummy, but home- 
sickness I feel! 


— LIZ MENDENHALL 
Political Section, Embassy Taipei 
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PEDUEDNGRL ELE 


BOMBAY—At the recent consular confer- 
ence here, representing all posts in India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, were, 
left to right, first row: M. June Dohse, 
Bombay; consul general William T. Court- 
ney, Bombay; David T. Hopper, Bombay. 
Second row: Carole B. Conyngham, Bom- 
bay; Virginia Carson, New Delhi, Ann 
Campbell, New Delhi. Third row: Moham- 
med R. Sabbir, Lahore; Hamid Asghar, Is- 
lamabad; Arif G. Kadwani, Bombay; 


LA PAZ—Ambassador Paul H. Boeker 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Marilyn McKenney, consular agent in San- 


Amanullah Khan, Karachi; Bertha Kerner, 
Colombo. Fourth row: Kirpal Rai, New 
Delhi; Bernard Rozario, Dacca. K. D. 
Amladi, Bombay; G. C. Vaish, Calcutta; 
James A. Todd, Madras. Fifth row: Alan 
Dahl, Colombo; Rosalind Samson, Bom- 
bay; Bernard Alter, Lahore; John L. 
Brady, Bombay. Sixth row: Satya Achayya, 
Bombay; Gerald McCulloch, Calcutta; 
Frank Fernandes, New Delhi; and M. T. 
Viswanathan, Madras. 


A 


ta Cruz. Also shown are Williams Beal, 
deputy chief of mission, left, and consul 
Thomas Murphy. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Minority employment 
box score at State 

Blacks, Hispanic-Americans, na- 
tive Americans (American Indians), 
and Asian-Americans numbered 2,067 
(16.2%) of the Department’s total 
workforce as of December 31. This is 
an increase of 181 minority group 
members in the past year, during 
which total employment grew by 276 
persons. Minority representation in 
the total workforce increased by 
1.1% (up from 15.1% at the end of 
1976). 

Civil Service (GS and GG) mi- 
nority group members increased by 
132, with representation up 1.7% 
during last year (from 38.0% to 
39.7%). Since November 30, 1969, 
the first year for which reliable 
minority data are available, the 
representation of minorities in the 
General Schedule (GS) category rose 
6%, from 1,116 of 3,147 (35.5%) to 
1,414 of 3,411 (41.5%). 

At the end of 1977, minority GS 
employees constituted 51.1% of the 
total of persons at the GS support 
level, down 9.0% since the 1969 
study. Of 1,414 GS minority group 
members, 747 (52.8%) were at GS-6 
and below. Of the total GS minority 
group members, 1,020 were wom- 
en—and, of those, 582 (57.1%) were 
at the support level. 

The representation of minorities 
at the General Schedule junior level 
(GS-7 through 11) has increased by 
12.8% in the past nine years (29.5% 
to 42.3%), and by 0.5% in the last 
year (41.8% to 42.3%). Of the 596 
minority group members at the GS 
junior level, 408 are women. 

At the middle levels (GS-12 
through 15), the number of minority 
group members went up by 9, while 
the total employee population went 
up by 45, from the end of 1976 to the 
end of 1977. This was an increase of 
0.6%, from 13.2% to 13.8%, for mi- 
norities. Over nine years, minority 
representation at this level went from 
5.1% to 13.8% (plus 8.7%). Thirty of 
the 71 minority group members at 
this level are women, with no minori- 
ty women above GS-13. 
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There were no minority group 
members at GS-16 and above when 
1977 closed (total population: 26) and 
when 1976 closed (total population: 
28). On November 30, 1969 there was 
One minority group member among 
the 26 at the senior level of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, reflecting a loss of 
3.8% for minorities over the nine- 
year study. 

Minority group members num- 
bered 57 (19.3%) of the Excepted 
Service (GG) pay plan on December 
31—an increase of 4 (0.9%) over the 
past year. Fifty-five of the 57 were at 
GG-11 and below. Of the two above 
that level, one was a woman 
(GG-15). 

Foreign Service minority group 
members numbered 596 (6.6% of those 
in FS pay plans) on December 31. 
This was an increase of 49 (0.5%) ina 
year. Since late 1969, the number of 
minority group members in the For- 
eign Service has grown from 551 of 
9,667 to 596 of 9,036, an increase of 
0.9% in nine years. 

The number of minority group 
Foreign Service officers showed an 
increase of 9 (0.2%—up from 150, or 
4.3%, to 159, or 4.5%) in the last 
year, while the total FSO corps in- 
creased by 53 persons. Between 1969 
and 1977, the number of minority 
FSOs went up from 67 of 3,278 
(2.0%) to 159 of 3,514 (4.5%). This 
represented an increase of 92 (2.5%). 

Of the 159 minority FSOs on 
board as of December 31, 102 were 
Black, 38 were Hispanic-Americans, 
One a native American, and 18 were 
Asian-Americans. Minority FSO 
women numbered 26 of the 159 
women—0.7% of the total FSO 
corps. 

In the past year, there has been 
no increase in the representation of 
minority Foreign Service officers at 
the senior level. This remained con- 
stant at 2.6%. In the past nine years, 
senior level representation doubled 
from 1.3% to 2.6%. At the middle 
level, one-year growth went from 
5.3% to 5.6%, a nine-year growth 
from 2.0% to 5.6%. At the junior 
level, minority representation grew 
from 3.0% at the end of 1976 to 3.4% 


at the end of 1977, with identical fig- 
ures prevailing for 1969 to 1977. 

The number of minority group 
Foreign Service Reserve officers in- 
creased by 24 (1.3%) in the past year, 
going from 186 of 2,286 to 210 of 
2,226. Since 1969, while the number 
of total FSRs grew from 1,471 to 
2,226, the number of minority FSRs 
grew from 112 (7.6%) to 210 (9.4%), 
an increase of 1.8%. Minority group 
women numbered 63 in the FSR 
ranks (2.8%) as of December 31. 

Among Foreign Service Reserve 
Unlimited officers, minority group 
members (53) represent 6.9% of the 
total (767)—a growth of 23 in total 
growth of 246, or a 1.1% increase in 
1977. Eleven of the 53 minority group 
members were women, 1.4% of the 
FSRU total. 

The Foreign Service Staff corps 
decreased from 4,918 persons in 1969 
to 2,529 at the end of last year. Mi- 
nority group members therein drop- 
ped from 372 (7.6%) to 174 (6.9%) in 
that period. In the one-year study end- 
ing December 31, total personnel in 
the FSS/FSSO pay plan dropped 
from 2,671 to 2,529, with the number 
of minority group members dropping 
from 181 (6.8%) to 174 (6.9%). 
Ninety-five of the 174 minority group 
members in the Foreign Service Staff 
corps were women, 3.8% of total 
FSS/FSSO population. 

Grades FSSO-1 through -3 
showed a representation of 5.8% for 
minorities (up 1.2% in a year and 
2.1% in nine years). Minorities at 
FSSO-4 through -7 constituted 7.3% 
of the total (down 0.1% ina year and 
up 0.6% in nine years). At the sup- 
port level (FSS-8 through -10), the 
number of minority group members 
increased 0.2% over the past year, 
but declined 6.2% in the past nine 
years. 
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‘Equal employment’ figures 
for the U.S. Government 


Last November minority group 
members accounted for 21% of all 
full-time federal employees, and 
women for 30%. In white-collar jobs 
minority group members accounted 
for 18% and women for 43 %. 

In fiscal year 1975, 40,000 fed- 
eral employees and job applicants 
were counseled concerning alleged 
discrimination. Counseling brought 
about corrective action in 13,000 
cases (32%), while 7,000 formal com- 
plaints were filed after counseling. Of 
these, 52% alleged discrimination on 
the basis of race or color, 25% on the 
basis of sex (19% female and 6% 
male), 11% age, 10% national origin, 
and 4% religion. 


Promotions gave rise to 35% of | 


the discrimination complaints, sepa- 
rations 9%, appointments to jobs 
5%, suspensions 5%, reassignments 
4% and other matters 44%. 

And in fiscal 1977, the Civil 
Service Commission’s Federal Em- 
ployees Appeals Authority, a kind of 
appellate court for employees’ ap- 
peals, received 9,853 appeals from 
employees subject to ‘‘adverse per- 
sonnel actions’’ and 2,587 complaints 
of discrimination. 

The authority rejected 26% of all 
appeals because they were filed late or 
fell outside the authority’s jurisdic- 
tion. Of the remainder, the authority 
upheld the agency in 75% of the 
cases. The employee, then, was suc- 
cessful in appealing 25% of the time. 
But of this 25%, three-fifths went in 
favor of the employee because of pro- 
cedural errors by the agency. Only 
two-fifths went in favor of the em- 
ployee based on merits of the case. 


Passport agency praised 
for employing handicapped 


Elmo G. Poole, agent in charge 
of the Chicago Passport Agency, has 
been given a certificate of apprecia- 
tion by Leslie J. Fyans of the Illinois 
State Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. The award was presented for 
the passport agency’s cooperation in 
meeting President Carter’s goal of 
10% employment of the _ handi- 
capped. Seven handicapped persons 
are on the passport agency’s staff of 
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Be oe aoa ae 


Mr. Poole, left, and Mr. Fyans 


70. Mr. Poole was the only federal 
agency head to receive the award in 
the Chicago area. 


One-day EEO course 


The School of Professional Stud- 
ies of the Foreign Service Institute is 
offering a one-day, six-hour course 
on equal employment opportunity. 
Open to all personnel of the Depart- 
ment, the course will be given bi- 
monthly—on May 18, July 20 and 
September 21, from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. A_ request-for-training form 
(DS-755) must reach the Office of the 
Registrar no later than four working 
days before the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Enrollment is limited to 25. For 
information write to the registrar, 
Room 100,SA-3. 


Foreign Relations series: 
new volume is released 


The Department has released 
“*Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1951,’’ Volume VI, Parts 1 
and 2, on Asia and the Pacific. The 
Foreign Relations series has been 
published continuously since 1861 as 
the official record of American for- 
eign policy. This volume presents 
2276 pages of previously unpublished 
documentation (much of it newly de- 
classified) on multilateral and bi- 
lateral relations in the area. 

Part 1 contains coverage on gen- 
eral U.S. policies with respect to East 


Asia, negotiations relating to the es- 
tablishment of the ANZUS Pact, and 
other defense arrangements in the re- 
gion. It also documents United States 
relations with Burma, Indochina, In- 
donesia, and Japan. The latter sec- 
tion is the largest in the volume and 
dwells on the role of the United States 
in the negotiation of a peace treaty 
with Japan, conclusion of a bilateral 
security treaty, progress toward an 
administrative agreement, and policy 
concerning Japanese rearmament. 

Part 2 contains documentation 
on New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, multilateral relations with 
respect to South Asia_ including 
coverage on United States efforts to 
resolve the Kashmir dispute, and bi- 
lateral relations with Afghanistan, 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), India, and 
Pakistan. 

Korea and China will be the sub- 
ject of, Volume VII in the series, 
scheduled for subsequent release. 
Volume VI was prepared in the Office 
of the Historian, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. It is the first to be published 
of a projected seven volumes for the 
year 1951. 

Copies of Volume VI, Parts 1 
and 2 (Department of State publica- 
tions 8889 and 8918, respectively) 
may be obtained for $13.50 and $9.75 
(domestic postpaid). Checks or mon- 
ey orders should be made out to the 
Superintendent of Documents and 
sent to the U.S. Government Book 
Store, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520. @ 
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OUR PEOPLE 
AT EMBASSY 
STOCKHOLM 


In addition to working, our col- 
leagues in Sweden know how to live a 
little, as these pictures show. The 
photos are by Lucien Szczucki, who is 
employed at the U.S. Trade Center in 
Stockholm. This is the second in a 
series of photo stories on U.S. For- 
eign Service posts around the world. 
The NEWSLETTER editors would be 
pleased to keep the series open-ended; 
queries from posts are welcome. 


Front view of the chancery, opened in 1954. 
In addition to housing offices and reception 
areas, the building includes an auditorium, 
an adjoining cafeteria, an underground ga- 
rage and an employee’s association com- 
missary. 


Duane C. Butcher, economic officer, has 
the ball. The other player is Mike Johnson, 
Marine security guard. 





EMBASSY STOCKHOLM 


VICAS 


Consul Jean T. Copp with a Swedish visa 
applicant. The consular section issued some 
46,000 non-immigrant visas last year, and 
approximately 300 immigrant visas. 


Eva O’Halloran in the budget and fiscal 
section. 


Deputy chief of mission Jack R. Perry likes what he reads. 
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Cornelia W. Molinaro is running corre- 


spondence through the Word Processing 
Center. 


Charles H. Sisk, general services officer, gets to cut the 10-foot-long sandwich at the weekly happy hour. 
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Anita Rehbinder at her word processing 
machine. 


Henrik Henriksson of the U.S. Trade Cen- 
ter and Inger Gozalbez, agricultural at- 
tache’s office, dance the ‘‘hambo.’’ Mr. 
Henriksoon’s costume is from his native 
Jarvso, in northern Sweden. 


U.S. Ambassador Rodney Kennedy- 
Minott, second from right, at an exhibit in 
the U.S. Trade Center. With him, from 
left, are Jan Borjesson, managing director, 
Monotype Nordiska AB; Walter E. Stadt- 
ler, center director; and Arne Thoren, 
editor, Gotesborgs Posten. 
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Cashier Pia Berg, left, does business with 
Harriette Johansson, procurement assist- 
ant. 


COHERENT RADIATION 


Say 
ae 


Grouped around an exhibit at the U.S. 
Trade Center, among others, are Walter E. 


Stadtler, center director, left foreground, in 


striped suit, and Dr. Ernest R. Sohns, 
science attache, center, in glasses and vest. 


Ingrid Kjellberg, secretary in the defense at- 
tache’s office, puts in an order for a 
smoked leg-of-lamb sandwich, on hard 
bread. Gerald Enckell of the agricultural 
section obliges her. 
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EMBASSY STOCKHOLM 


George Westerlund, economic specialist, 
has been with the embassy 36 years. 


a 


Janet Wilmink is the secretary to the deputy 


i es “ay chief of mission. 
r - 


1 
" ——— Margaretha Mattiasson at the U.S. Trade 
= : —e Center. 





This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 


Q. 


We have just arrived at our first 
overseas post. What precautions 
Should we take with fruits and 
vegetables that we buy here? 


Re 


The best advice I can give you is to 
know your vendor—and know his 
practices. You should avoid melons, 
for instance, that may have been in- 
jected with water to replace fluid. 
You can prevent food-borne diseases, 
particularly intestinal disorders, by 
proper cleaning and handling of 
fruits and vegetables. In many parts 
of the world, local customs make it 
imperative for you to do the fol- 
lowing:—All fruits and vegetables 
which are to be eaten uncooked 
should be scrubbed thoroughly, using 
a solutidn of one tablespoon of 
chlorox per gallon of tap water, or six 
(6) drops of iodine solution per quart 
of water, and allow to soak for thirty 
(30) minutes in this solution, followed 
by a final rinse with previously boiled 
water. This should be done before 
storing in a refrigerator. Peel fruits 
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and vegetables yourself, just before 
eating. Those with a broken skin 
should not be eaten raw. It is virtually 
impossible to wash away all micro- 
organisms and cysts from foods with 
many cracks and crevices—such as 
lettuce, celery, cabbage and strawber- 
ries. Therefore, do not use these items 
for salads. On the other hand, to- 
matoes, cucumbers and onions with 
smooth skins are easily washed, and 
can be peeled. It is wise to restrict 
your salads to these items. Supervi- 
sion of kitchen employees to ensure 
proper hygienic standards is equally 
important. Finally, any salads pre- 
pared by hand, rinsed with possibly 
impure water, and containing leafy 
vegetables, should be avoided outside 
the home. 


Q. 


Iam a locally hired American citizen 
occupying a position (limited resi- 
dent) in the embassy. Am I eligible 
for embassy health room services? 


Regional Medical Officers may pro- 
vide health room services only for 
locally hired A merican citizens, when 
the post’s principal officer authorizes 
and designates, in writing, such a per- 
son as an Official recipient of such 
services—and when providing these 
services does not degrade medical 
care to other official Americans. 


Q. 


I have been reading various articles 
lately on cholesterol, and on how it’s 
carried through the blood by lipopro- 
teins. One article states that there are 
‘‘had’’ and ‘‘good’’ lipoproteins 
(LDLs) which deposit their fatty car- 
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goes on the linings of coronary arter- 
ies and set up conditions for a heart 
attack, and the good ones being high 
density lipoproteins (HDLs) which 
pick up excess cholesterol and appear 
to carry it back to the liver for excre- 
tion from the body before it can do 
any harm. I would like very much 
to know if the above has any validity 
and, if so, does the Department have 
any plans to provide information 
about one’s cholesterol level, HDLs 
and LDLs, at the time of an examina- 
tion, so that one can know whether a 
dietary change is indicated? 


A. 


Elevation of cholesterol level has 
been associated with increased risk of 
heart disease. Therefore, a choles- 
terol determination has been made on 
all physical examinations performed 
by the Office of Medical Services for 
the past four years. Recent research 
has suggested that cholesterol in the 
blood is made up of two lipoproteins: 
(1) the HDL portion, or the so-called 
‘**go00d’’ kind of cholesterol; and, (2) 
the LDL, or ‘‘bad,’’ fraction of cho- 
lesterol. Measurement of HDL is rel- 
atively easy, and has been done rou- 
tinely in the Office of Medical Serv- 
ices’ laboratory in the past several 
months, because of the data suggest- 
ing that an elevated HDL level is pro- 
tective against heart disease and peo- 
ple with low HDL levels (which 
means that they have high LDL or 
‘*bad’’ lipoprotein) carry an_ in- 
creased risk for cardiac disease. The 
examining physician, at the time of 
the physical examination, should be 
able to give you these values. While it 
is not yet certain that changing the 
cholesterol and HDL levels by a diet 
will prevent heart disease in healthy 
people, the majority of cardiologists, 
including our own consultants, feel 
that it is prudent to do so. The total 
cholesterol level can be reduced, and 
the HDL fraction increased, by the 
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use Of a diet low in saturated fats— 
and by regular exercise. The effec- 
tiveness of using drugs to alter these 
lipoproteins favorably is not yet 
known. As further experience is gain- 
ed on this subject, modifications of 
our understanding, and of these tests, 
may occur. 


Q. 


While in the United States recently on 
home leave, I had to travel to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for medical care. I 
claimed reimbursement for necessary 
travel expenses, but was denied pay- 
ment. May I have an explanation 
please? 


You were denied payment because the 
Office of Medical Services has no au- 
thority to authorize travel for medical 
purposes (medical evacuation travel) 
from point to point within the United 
States. All medical evacuation travel 
must begin at an overseas location, as 
required by legislation (Section 942, 
Foreign Service Act) and regulations 
(3 FAM 686). 


Q. 


There has been discussion concerning 
the Department’s new program to in- 
stall smoke detectors in all overseas 
residential and office units. Our em- 
bassy has been informed that the 
smoke detector unit being selected for 
use by the Department is the ioniza- 
tion chamber type, which employs a 
very small radioactive source. But, a 
recent article in the Ladies Home 
Journal raises some interesting ques- 
tions about the use of the ionization 
type. Why was an ‘‘atomic’’ smoke 
detector recommended? Aren’t there 
other acceptable types available? If 
we use the type employing the radio- 
active source, will appropriate in- 
structions be included for eventual 
disposition of the units on completion 
of their useful life cycle? 
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The National Bureau of Standards 
says the following about the dector 
selected by the Department for in- 
stallation at overseas posts: (1) The 
recommendation to install the Guard- 
ian unit was based upon the perform- 
ance and reliability of the unit; (2) 
The unit contains 0.8 microcuries of 
Americium 241 which is one of the 
lowest on the market and well below 
the limit of 5 microcuries currently 
being considered safe by the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development; (3) Approximately 
85% of the radioactive emissions of 
Americium 241 are alpha particles 
which can be stopped by a sheet of 
paper. The average resident is ex- 
posed to a level of about 100 milli- 
rems annually from natural back- 
ground’ eadiation and an occupant of 
a house with this type of smoke detec- 
tor mayereceive an additional maxi- 
mum of |. millirem in a year; (4) The 
Americium 241 is a sealed source and 
can withstand temperatures up to 
1,000 degrees centigrade. This unit 
will not be a risk to families or fire- 
fighters during an actual fire; (5) The 
average useful life of the Guardian 
unit is 20 years. The recommendation 
of the National Council on Radiation 
Protection is to return ionization type 
detectors to the manufacturer. The 
Americium 241 is in the form of an 
insoluble oxide, and in the event that 
this unit is disposed of in a landfill, 
will not contaminate ground water. If 
incinerated, the amount released into 
the atmosphere is infinitesimal; (6) In 
summary, the benefits of reliability 
and performance of the Guardian 
unit in detecting fires, a very real risk, 
far outweigh the theoretical risk of 
using an ionization type detector. 


Mental health meeting 


The Foreign Service Community 
Advisory Committee on Mental 
Health, formerly known as the Men- 
tal Health Committee, will meet in 
the Department May 31 to plan fu- 
ture projects. The steering committee 
has members representing the State 
Department, AID, International 
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Communication Agency, Association 
of American Foreign Service Women, 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion and Foreign Service Educational 
and Counseling Center. Open meet- 
ings are held on the last Wednesday 
of each month, at 1 p.m. Those in- 
terested may telephone Betty Ann 
Weinstein, 724-9815, or Betty Ather- 
ton, 484-5634. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


A Sunday afternoon 
telephone call 


(‘‘The Drinking Game and How 
to Beat It’ series will resume next 
month.) 


Two years ago—I am an FSR 
with 12 years’ service—on a warm 
Sunday afternoon, I had just about 
decided that my three-hour old reso- 
lution to stop drinking had been 
hastily made, and that a cold beer 
would be entirely in order. It was at 
that point that the regional medical 
officer called and asked if I could 
come to his office for a few minutes. 
He and I had been friends and busi- 
ness associates for some time, and I 
discreetly tried to determine if he 
wanted to see me on business or 
friendship. His response, that he only 
wanted ‘‘to talk’’ with me, made the 
purpose of his call very clear. For it 
was the call that I had been waiting 
for—and dreading—for 22 years. 

I told my family that I had to go 
to work, which was not unusual for a 
weekend and did not require further 
explanation. Although I do not now 
recall my exact thoughts as I drove to 
the embassy, I am sure they were 
mixed—uncertainty, fear, relief. An 
hour later, the medical officer and | 
arrived at a mutual decision, that I 
would be medically evacuated within 
48 hours—for alcoholism. 

During the preceding 22 years, 
nearly everyone around me either 
knew or had good reason to suspect 
that I had alcoholic tendencies. But 
what they didn’t know was that I also 
had begun to realize and admit to my- 
self that I was facing a real crisis. This 
decision was not easy, by any means, 
but it was made clearer for me by my 
secretive reading of the literature on 
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alcoholism that my wife had collected 
as a member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Because of this, I was prepared 
for the type of discussion that in- 
evitably had to take place, and did on 
that Sunday afternoon. When I re- 
turned home from the man’s office, I 
told my family about the decision, 
and that I would be undergoing treat- 
ment for the next four weeks. Their 
happiness and loving reassurances to 
me were almost enough to make a 
grown man cry. 

The next day saw a flurry of ac- 
tivity— getting orders, and everything 
else that went with an evacuation. 
Although the embassy was buzzing 
with speculation, the actual purpose 
of my evacuation was medically privi- 
leged information, available only to 
those in whom I chose to confide. For 
me, and for my family, there was no 
shame, either then or now. For we all 
knew that I was on my way to get the 
help that I so desperately needed. 
Even now, I do not always hide be- 
hind a shield of anonymity and will 
readily talk about my alcoholism if I 
think it will generate a greater under- 
standing of alcoholism, or make it 
easier for others to seek the assistance 
that they need. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Department’s Alcohol Awareness 
Program and the medical officer, I 
was able to go directly into a treat- 
ment center, where I remained for the 
next 28 days. Although I spent an ap- 
prehensive 12 hours enroute, I was 
even more apprehensive as I walked 
into the center— because I ‘‘knew’’ in 
my mind that everyone was staring at 
me and whispering. But, within 30 
minutes, I was entirely comfortable 
with the nearly 40 others who were 
seeking relief from the same disease. 

In the following four weeks, I 
was exposed to everything that is 
known about alcoholism, which, in 
reality, isn’t much. In overly simplis- 
tic terms, alcoholism can be described 
as ‘‘an incurably fatal disease of un- 
known origin.’’ Fortunately, how- 
ever, it can be arrested, and the per- 
son so afflicted can learn to live a 
normal and happy life. For me, as it 
does for so many other alcoholics, 
knowledge about alcoholism and the 
continuing recovery program come as 
literally a new lease on life. I have 
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Calorie consumption 


A recent report by the 
Southern California Medical As- 
sociation pointed out that proper 
weight control and physical fitness 
cannot be attained by dieting 
alone. Many people who are en- 
gaged in sedentary occupations do 
not realize that calories can be 
burned by the hundreds by engag- 
ing in strenuous exercises that do 
not require physical exercise. The 
following is a list of calorie burn- 
ing activities and the number of 
calories per hour they consume. 


Beating around the bush 
Jumping to conclusions 
Climbing the walls 
Swallowing your pride 
Passing the buck 
Throwing your weight around 
(Depending upon your weight) 
Dragging your heels 
Pushing your luck 
Making mountains out of molehills ... 
Hitting the nail on the head 
Wading through paperwork 
Bending over backwards 
Jumping on the bandwagon 
Balancing the books 
Running around in circles 
Eating crow 
Tooting your own horn 
Climbing the ladder of success 
Pulling out the stoppers 
Adding fuel to the fire 
Wrapping it up at day’s end 


(Reprinted from the Foreign Service 
Medical Bulletin) 


relearned how to live, in a manner 
which I had not really known since I 
started drinking as a teenager. 

For me, this knowledge and 
learning experience was a real per- 
sonal awakening. I found out that a 
Foreign Service lunch doesn’t require 
three hours, and that some people ac- 
tually eat instead of ‘‘drink’’ their 
lunch. I no longer waste my evenings 
and weekends drinking, but now 
spend the time in the enjoyable com- 
pany of my family or doing produc- 
tive chores. I can actually go to a sit- 
down dinner and not offend the host- 
ess by refusing to eat. I can go toa 
party and remember it all, even re- 
member where I left my car keys and 
how I drove home. I no longer try to 
convince doctors that something is 
wrong with my stomach, but that I 


don’t know what is causing the dis- 
comfort. I also don’t have to help the 
host tend bar just so I can load my 
own drinks. 

There are other related assets 
too: My wife finds it comforting to 
hear the key go into the doorlock on 
the first try, when I come home late. 
My children are no longer ashamed to 
bring their friends home with them. I 
feel confident that I am performing 
my job as a professional, to the best 
of my ability. I no longer fear the un- 
expected call to my supervisor’s of- 
fice or to see the ambassador. If I am 
criticized, I have the knowledge that I 
did my best or, if I made a mistake, I 
am mentally equipped to accept the 
responsibility for it and shoulder the 
blame. My wife can liven up any 
slow-moving party with the quiet 
question: ‘‘Do you know that my 


husband is an alcoholic?’’ I still look 


forward to a temporary duty assign- 
ment—but because it is another op- 
portunity to do my job, not because it 
means a reprieve from justifying why 
my late return home coincides with 
the closing of the bars. I can look for- 
ward to tomorrow as another beauti- 
ful day, regardless of how dismal it 
may be, because every day that I live 
now is one more day that I may not 
have had if I were still drinking. 

To be able to do all of these 
things and to feel the way that I do 
about my family, my job and my 
friends, I only have one choice to 
make—and I must make it each and 
every day for the rest of my life: Can 
I afford to take a drink and pretend 
that I am like everyone else? Every 
day, and sometimes several times a 
day, the answer is still the same: No. 
For I have gained too much to throw 
it all away on the nebulous thought 
that there is truly such a thing as only 
one drink. 

Now that I have had my phone 
call, my life is happy and full. Are 
you still waiting for yours? 


ANONYMOUS 


If anyone has any question about 
my recovery, or if I can be of any help 
to any Foreign Service employee or 
dependent, I can be reached through 
the Department’s Alcohol A wareness 
Program. Telephone (202) 632-1843 
or 8804. @ 
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Threshold training 


program launched 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—Stu- 
dents in the pilot threshold training pro- 
gram test new computer terminals. Seated, 
from left, are Margot Reiner, Duane Sams, 
Imogene Karawa and Carol Colloton. Stand- 
ing, from left, are course coordinator 
John Sprott, Angel Rabasa, Ronald 
Neitzke, Karl Sprick and Alice Straub. 


Thirty-five mid-level officers are 
participants in the first Threshold 
Training Program at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Designed to en- 
hance the core skills and core knowl- 
edge of officers who have recently 
passed the threshold into mid-career 
status, the program is a 14-week 
course which covers management, 
political and economic studies, For- 
eign Service administration and 
communications skills—drafting and 
public speaking. 

The program is a pilot project. 
Upon completion, it will be evaluated 
for continuance as part of the insti- 
tute’s curriculum for those crossing 
the threshold. At present, all entering 
junior officers attend the Orientation 
Program for Foreign Service officers 
(the A-100 course). Broad-based and 
long-term training is not then avail- 
able, however, until officers are eli- 
gible for attendance at university 
programs, or the War College. The 
Threshold Training Program is de- 
signed to fill this gap, to match the 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program 


June July August 


Length of course 





Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


_ 14 
12 28 
12 28 
12 —_ 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2weeks 
2 weeks 





Consular training 
Con Gen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular 

Procedure 
Special Consular Services 
Advanced Consular Course 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 


23 days 
9months 
9 months 


12 months 
2 weeks 





Economic training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Economics, Trade and Modern 
Diplomacy (Domestic) 

Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 





Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 


International Relations Theory 

World Resources (Science, Technology) 

Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 


Executive development 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 

Deputy Chiefs of Mission Seminar 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


5 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 





10 
17 
17 


2 weeks 


4days 
1 week 
1 day 


4 days 


3 days 
1 week 


5 days 


9 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


5 days 
42 days 
2days 
5 days 





Communication skills 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical skills 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

Art of Dictation Workshops 
(Supervisors) 

Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 


10 


5, 12,19 10,17, 24 7, 14, 
26 31 28 
As applicants warrant 
16 7 11 


16 * 11 





4 weeks (20 hrs.) 


4V2 days (35 hrs.) 


4hours 
3 hours 


3 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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training of officers with their work 
requirements during the long years of 
the mid-level career. 


Program June July August Length ofcourse 





Courses for professional managers 
Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 


3 days (12 hours) 





; Mask Carter creates foreign 


Workshop for Foreign Service families ‘3% 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 12 language commission 
President Carter on April 21 es- 


Area studies and language training tablished a President’s Commission 


Area studies on Foreign Language and Interna- 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 12 esses tional Studies, to call attention to the 
cies hacen & USSR oe Drie importance of improving ‘‘communi- 
Latin America 12 2 weeks cations and understanding with other 
Near East & North Africa 12 2 weeks nations in an increasingly interde- 
South Asia 12 2 weeks pendent world.’’ The group will con- 
Southeast Asia 12 2 weeks duct public hearings, inquiries and 
en ta ern studies. It also will assess the need in 

the United States for foreign lan- 
guage and area specialists; the ways in 
which foreign language and interna- 
tional studies contribute to meeting 
these needs; and the job market for 
persons with these skills. 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare will pay the com- 
mission’s expenses, and provide or 
obtain the necessary personnel. Other 
Government agencies were instructed 
to cooperate. The final report is to be 
delivered to the President within six 
months after the first meeting. 








NNNNNNNN 


Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 2 weeks 


Western European languages 

Danish 24 weeks 
Dutch 24 weeks 
French 20 weeks 
German 20 weeks 
Italian 20 weeks 
Norwegian 24 weeks 
Portuguese 20 weeks 
Spanish 20 weeks 
Swedish 24 weeks 





Other languages 

Afrikaans 24 weeks 
Amharic 24/44 weeks 
Arabic (Modern Standard) 44 weeks 
Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 12/15 months 
Arabic (Eastern) 24 weeks 


Scandinavian languages 
Arabic (Western) 24/44 weeks 


Bengali 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 


Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 


Czech 


Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 


Finnish 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Hindi 
Hungarian 
Indonesian 
Japanese 


Japanese (in Yokohama) 


Korean 
Lao 
Philipino 
Polish 
Romanian 
Russian 


Serbo-Croatian 


Swahili 


Tagalog (See Philipino) 


Thai 
Turkish 
Urdu 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/50 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


Dr. Einar Haugen, Scandinavian 
linguistic scholar, was guest lecturer 
at a special meeting of students and 
faculty at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, March 17. Professor Haugen 
drew specific attention to the political 
and social implications of sex refer- 
ences in the various languages. 


Sherer to Seven Springs 


Ambassador Albert W. Sherer 
Jr., formerly the deputy chief of the 
U.S. delegation to the Belgrade Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe has been transferred to the 
Seven Springs Center, Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y., as the associate for interna- 
tional programs. The center is an af- 
filiate of Yale University. Its presi- 
dent and treasurer is Joseph N. 
Greene Jr., formerly a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer who served as minister in 


; Cairo, London and New Delhi, and 


“Special course concentrating on the Caribbean area. - deputy assistant mere?) of — 
** Special Class for international organization affairs. 
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diplomacy 
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By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 






MAy 1778 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE AS USUAL 


Since his arrival in France last month John Adams 
has taken over more of the daily supervision of the U.S. 
mission, leaving Franklin more time to cultivate social 
contacts. There is the inevitable clash of philosophies, 
and Adams cannot resist commenting on the old man’s 
swinging lifestyle. ‘‘. . . at the age of seventy-odd 
[Franklin has] neither lost his love of beauty nor his 
taste for it.’’ But there also is respect for the diplomat’s 
keen intellect. ‘‘Franklin’s reputation is more universal 
than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire; 
and his character more beloved and esteemed than any 
of them.”’ 

The New Englander finds it much easier to fault the 
doctor for indulging himself to excess. His concerns, 
however, are of little consequence. One of Franklin’s 
legitimate objectives is winning the hearts and minds of 
the French people, and in this endeavor no one is his 
equal. 

Franklin’s daily activities subject him to Adams’ 
stern disapproval. He arises late and lingers in his bath 
beside an open window. After breakfast an endless clat- 
ter of horses and carriages echoes through the courtyard 
as scientists, philosophers, would-be novelists and com- 
mon folk arrive to pay him homage. By 11 a.m. most 
days he is off to meetings, luncheons or a combination 
of both. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays he attends the 
neighboring Brillon residence for tea, chess, music and 
pleasant conversation. Madame Brillon, in her mid- 
thirties, is the wife of a wealthy businessman- politician. 
She is attractive, a polished musician, and a brilliant 
conversationalist— qualities Franklin has always found 
desirable. The relationship borders on the flirtatious but 
never goes beyond. For her, ‘‘Mon cher Papa’’ is an ex- 
citing father figure. For him, this affair of the heart is a 
welcome respite from the more demanding affairs of 
diplomacy. 

Those affairs have lately become a bit more un- 
bearable since the arrival of Ralph Izard. The South 
Carolinian, recently appointed envoy to the Court of 
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Tuscany, lingers in Paris and interferes in mission busi- 
ness whenever the chance arises. In a private conference 
he tells Adams that Beaumarchais, Deane and most of 
their associates are treasonous and corrupt. But Izard 
saves his most potent venom for Franklin, whom he de- 
tests. He describes the old man as ‘‘one of the most un- 
principled Men upon Earth. . . a Man of no Veracity, 
no honor, no Integrity, as great a Villain as ever 
breathed: [and] much worse than Mr. Deane as he had 
more experience, Art, cunning and Hypocricy.”’ 

With Arthur Lee and Ralph Izard on his back, and 
now the disapproving Adams, it is no wonder that 
Franklin seeks his pleasure outside the confines of the 
mission. 

* * * kK * 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC at York, Pennsylvania, the 
Congress unanimously ratifies the French treaties. The 
United States and France are now Official allies. 

Two days later, on the 6th, Baron von Steuben draws 
the remade U.S. Army into parade formation. As a 13- 
gun salute booms across the newly green meadows, the 
men shout: 

‘*Huzza! Long live the king of France.’’ 

In occupied Philadelphia, British officers and their 
Tory hosts prepare for a royal sendoff. The do-nothing 
General Howe, having failed to defeat the rebels in two 
years of lackluster campaigning, is about to be replaced 





(One of a series) 


by Sir Henry Clinton. After a winter of banquets, balls, 
amateur theatrical performances, horse racing, and 
sleighing parties, there still is room for a show-stopping 
finale—the Mischianza. Howe’s farewell, patterned on 
a medieval theme, features ‘‘a regatta, . . . tilts and 
tournaments, a procession through triumphal arches, 
dancing, exhibition of fireworks, music and feast. . .”’ 
Plumed knights vie for the affections of 14 of Phila- 
delphia’s fairest Tory daughters, themselves decked out 
in ‘‘gauze Turbans spangled and edged with gold or 
silver. ..”’ 

The Mischianza delights everyone lucky enough to 
participate. but for all the ostentatious display of British 
pomp and precision, an aching fear gnaws at those 
Americans whose loyalties remain with their king. With 
Howe on his way out, can the British Army be far 
behind? 
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Foreign Service 


RIOHACHA, Colombia—Traveling to re- 
mote La Guajira Province, Ambassador 
Diego Asencio meets Remedios Fajardo, a 
princess of the Ipuana Indian tribe. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alderman, James Mikel, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Aldridge, Milton, Athens 

Aline, Johnson Noble, Caracas 

Allen, Burton Owen, Junior Officer Corps 

Antokol, Phillip Norman, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Anton, Jean, Caracas 

Atkins Jr., Donald B., Monrovia 

Baez, Eduardo Jose, Junior Officer Corps 

Bakas, Mary Ann, Guatemala 

Bialecki, Paul A., Ouagadougou 

Boswell, William P., Inter-American Affairs 

Bowlin, Alene R., Lima 

Brania, Patricia A., Managua 

Breese, Terry A., Junior Officer Corps 

Brinton, Vincent J., Manila 

Bruno, James Louis, Junior Officer Corps 

Brzozowski, Clifford E., Lagos 

Burnett, David Raymon, Junior Officer 
Corps 
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Cayer, Kathleen M., Manila 


Cohen, Roberta Jane, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Cole, Robert L., Accra 

Cramer, Jeannene J., Kabul 

Cruz, Mary P., Montevideo 

Denny, David L., Peking 

Farlow, Robert Lee, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Eastern Europe Division 

Farrell, Thomas A., Junior Officer Corps 

Feathers, Penelope, Belize City 

Flaherty, Michael Bart, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Gibbs, John H., Kigali 

Givens, Thomas M., Junior Officer Corps 

Gregory, Joan E., Wellington 

Griffith, William Henry, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Harrison, Jerome P., Junior Officer Corps 

Higgins, Valerie B., Casablanca 

Hill, Kenneth L., Lisbon 

Hinson, Robyn E., Junior Officer Corps 

Holmberg, Stephen A., Paris 

Hughes, Carmen M., Bujumbura 

Hughes, Miriam I|., Mexico 

lichman, Alice Stone, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Interlandi, Anthony John, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Jones-Booker, Roberta, London 


Katz, S. Stanley, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Keating, Kathleen, Libreville 

Ketelhut, David J., Manila 

Lamontagne Jr., Edward J., Rangoon 

Lampkins, Kenneth J., Monrovia 

Lindsay, Gary Dean, Junior Officer Corps 

Lynch, Christopher Francis, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Main, Richard A., Monrovia 

Malloy, Eileen Anne, Junior Officer Corps 

Mann, Jay I., Junior Officer Corps 

Massey, Mark S., Mogadiscio 

Matthews, Carl S., Junior Officer Corps 

Melvin, S. Jean, Junior Officer Corps 

Meyers, Michael W., Asuncion 

Moyer, Ruth L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Norman, Christine A., Istanbul 

Norris, Raymond L., Vientiane 

Oslick, Alan D., Junior Officer Corps 

Parker, Amelia L’Angela, International 
Organization Affairs, Transportation 
and Communications 

Parlin Jr., Oliver A., Taipei 

Parson, Ronald Scott, 
Corps 

Patterson, John G., Montevideo 

Perez, Carlos, Junior Officer Corps 

Powell, John M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Price, Thomas L., Junior Officer Corps 

Ratcliff, Patricia Diane, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Rigby, Robert W., Tehran 

Rogus, David Francis, 
Corps 

Rohn, Douglas Carl, Junior Officer Corps 

Rosenbaum, Jon Harris, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Rowny, Michael James, Geneva 

Schmidt, John R., Junior Officer Corps 

Scholton, Martha J., Muscat 

Schwering, Katherine A., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Scott, Robert Fulton, Office of Security 

Sheakley, Diane E., Jakarta 

Shields, Peter K., Pretoria 

Skidan, Oleg, Moscow 

Smith, David Lawrence, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Swartz, Patricia E., Valletta 

Taylor, Teddy Bernard, Junior 
Corps 

Thomas, Mary Jane, Junior Officer Corps 

Trivelli, Paul Arthur, Junior Officer Corps 

Van Wert, James M., Office of Special As- 
sistant for Narcotics Matters 

Varela, Bertha B., Lima 

Walker, Charles D., Vienna 

Walker, Jenonne R., Policy Planning Staff 

Wanagel Jr., Michael, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Warren, William Capers, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Wayland, Gregory A., Kingston 

West, Alfred L., Manila 

Westmoreland, Margaret S., Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 


Junior Officer 


Junior Officer 


Officer 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING CLASS— 
The most recent group is shown after re- 
ceiving Overseas assignments. First row, 
from left: Kathleen Keating, Libreville; 
Christine A. Norman, Istanbul; Patricia E. 
Swartz, Valletta; Mary P. Cruz, Monte- 
video; Alene R. Bowlin, Lima; Carmen M. 
Hughes, Bujumbura; and Patricia A. 





Wharton, Royal M., Junior Officer Corps 
Williams, James L., Junior Officer Corps 
Wilson, Floyd L., Rome 

Wilson, Sally E., Lagos 

Wizniter, Caroline, Caracas 

Wojcik, Linda A., Cotonou 

Wyatt, Diana K., Brussels 


TRANSFERS 


Adle, Marian R., Algeria to Paris 

Baldwin, Larry Y., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Seoul 

Barrera, Cordova Alba, Bonn to Sao Paulo 

Belk, William E., Bangkok to Brazzaville 

Bellows, Michael Donald, Manila to Frank- 
furt 


Bissell, Phyllis H., Athens to Medical Com- 


pliment 


Blacken, John D., Georgetown to U.S. Mis- 


sion to the UN 

Bowker, Donald G., Bonn to London 

Braibanti, Ralph Lynn, Manila to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Braithwaite, Barbara J., Khartoum to Med- 
ical Complement 

Brill, Kenneth C., Junior Officer Rotation 
Program to African Affairs 
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Brania, Managua. Second row: Beverly 
Schroeder, F oreign Service Institute; Debra 
L. Fisher, Paris; Martha L. Fallin, Vienna; 
Barbara F. Cox, Johannesburg; Miriam I. 
Hughes, Mexico City; Martha J. Scholton, 
Muscat; Elizabeth W. Otey, Brussels; 
Diane E. Sheakley, Jakarta; Joan E. Gre- 
gory, Wellington; and John T. Sprott, 


Cahill, Jacklyn A., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute to Paris 
Calderhead, Norma J., Mexico to Foreign 


Service Career Development and As- 


signments Division 

Calderhead, William D., Mexico to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Caruso, Joseph A., Office of Cummunica- 
tions to San Salvador 

Casella, Anne Marie, Wellington to Bonn 

Cook, Joseph C., Kaduna to Tel Aviv 

Corcoran, Thomas J., Vientiane to Bujum- 
bura 

Courtney, Caryl M., Abu Dhabi to Rabat 

Courtney, Robert B., Abu Dhabi to Rabat 

Craven, Robert L., New Zealand to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Curran, Brian Dean, Bissau to African Af- 
fairs 

Davies, Richard T., Warsaw to European 
Affairs 

Davis, J. Michael, Damascus to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Dent Jr., Lynwood M., Port of Spain to 
Frankfurt 

Dulemba, Francis L., Cairo to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Duncan, Leo A., Lisbon to Baghdad 

Faught, David W., Athens to Dacca 


~~ 

te fe 
dean, Foreign Service Institute. Third row: 
Valerie B. Higgins, Casablanca; Salley E. 
Wilson, Barbara A. Glidewell, 
Geneva; Linda A. Wojcik, Cotonou; Sheila 
Ann Starkey, 
Bakas, 
Caracas. 


Lagos; 


Buenos Aries; Mary Ann 


Guatemala; and Jean Anton, 


Feeley, Mary T., Moscow to Bonn 

Ferguson, Kenneth D., Office of Commu- 
nications, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Accra 

Flanegin, Robert L., Suva to Intelligence 
and Research 

Fleming Jr., William T., Junior Officer 
Corps to Guadalajara 

Fox, Ruth Silver, Rome to Bamako 

Fulgham, Frank M., Bangkok to Budget 
and Finance 

Galiant, Joseph A., Kathmandu to Office 
of Communications 

Gase, Roberta E., London to Lusaka 

Geiger, Ronald A., Bahrain to Office of 
Communications 

Golacinski, Alan B., Santiago to Rabat 

Gormley, James J., Bangkok to Asuncion 

Graybill, James A., Tripoli to Monrovia 

Gross, Bettye J., Canberra to Office of 
Communications 

Hall, Rudy G., Office of Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Narcotics Matters 
to Rangoon 

Harbison, Joanna, Tel Aviv to Peking 

indahl, Berne M., Vientiane to Bonn 

Jakubowski, Stanley P., Peking to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Jones Jr., Charles, Port Moresby to Paris 
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PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Jordan, Dan J., Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
to Lagos 

Kane, Shirley A., Warsaw to Lisbon 

Kidwell, William A., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Kirby, Richard N., Johannesburg to Can- 
berra 

Kirk, Roger, Intelligence and Research to 
Vienna 

Kline, Harold P., Office of Communica- 
tions to Santiago 

Kursch, Donald B., Moscow to European 
Affairs 

Lavery, M. Kathleen, Bangkok to Nairobi 

Lee, Gary E., San’a to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Lee, James D., Prague to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Lyon, Janice Johnson, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Paris 

Malcomson, James L., Ndjamena to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Marcus, Franklin Carl, Vancouver to 
Junior Officer Rotation Program 

Mathewson, David P., Kinshasa to African 
Affairs 

McLaughlin Jr., 
Panama 

McBane, Susan C., Caracas to Bonn 

McCloskey, Robert J., The Hague to 
Athens 

McFarland, Carolyn D., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Taichung 

McGovern, Robert N., Kathmandu to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

McLaughlin, Barbara J., Khartoum to 
Panama 

Mendyk, Sandra L., Rio de Janeiro to 
Shiraz 

Millin Ill, John A., Mexico to Palermo 

Morgan, Francis E., Paris to Kuwait 

Morgan, Thomas J., Brasilia to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Office of 
Multilateral Affairs 

Muchoney, Mildred A., Communications 
Center to Accra 

Napoliello, Steven G., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Zanzibar 

Naudzius, Dorothy Ann, Jakarta to Seoul 

Neitzke, Ronald J., Belgrade to Foreign 
Service Institute 

O’Donnell Jr., Edward B., Asuncion to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Odell, Harry !., Bern to European Affairs 

Orum, Thomas Tondee, Foreign Service 
Institute to Bissau 

Palmer, Robie M. H., Belgrade to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Perry, C. Richard, Budapest to Office of 
Security 

Pierce, Roger Dwayne, Junior 
Corps to Mexico 

Pollack, William Morris, San Jose to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Robinson, Roger H., Athens to Panama 

Romero, Peter F., Junior Officer Corps to 
Santo Domingo 

Rorick, Alberta |., San’a to Near Eastern 
end South Asian Affairs 

Rubenstein, A. Irwin, Managua to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Runckel, Christopher W., Hong Kong to 
Suva 

Schaufele Jr., William E., European Affairs 
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Archie, Khartoum to 


Officer 


TEL AVIV—‘‘I'm glad to see this going to 
a fellow Texan,’’ says Ambassador Samuel 
Lewis as he gives Secretary of the Year 


to Warsaw 

Scott, Joan V., Bern to European Affairs 

Shaw, John B., Office of Communications 
to Rio de Janeiro 

Shivers, Kenneth, Madras to Vancouver 

St. Pierre, Rita 1., Manila to Ankara 

Stone, Galen L., Viennato Nicosia 

Straub, Alice Kathleen, Manila to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Talley, John Paul, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Accra 

Taylor, Robert, Inter-American Affairs, Of- 
fice of Economic Regional Policy to 
Ankara 

Tucker Jr., Frank M., Inspector General, 


Camille Napoletano (NEWSLETTER, Feb- 
ruary) her award certificate and the $500 
award. 


Foreign Service to Managua 

Turner, Janice M., London to Beirut 

Wagenseil, Warren C , Bonn to Office of 
Communications 

Ward, Emily M. Gilhooley, Tehran to 
Bangkok 

Ward, Phillip R., Medan to Office of Com- 
munications 

Warvariv, Constantine, Paris to Office of 
Agency Director for UNESCO 

Weatherford, William O., Rio de Janeiro to 
Communications Center 

Weiss, Ann M., Inter-American Affairs to 
Georgetown 

Wilkinson, Etta I., Tunis to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 
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Williams, David W., Taipei to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Wilson, IV, Joseph Charles, Niamey to 
Lome 

Wilson, Edward, Office of Communica- 
tions to Kabul 

Xanten, Martha E., Copenhagen to Nassau 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barrett, Donn F., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Private Cooperation 

Benziger, Joan K., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Borden, Judith D., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Bourgin, Mariada C., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Brann, Joan A., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Burke, Lee H., Office of the Historian 

Carlson, Sandra E., International Visitor 
Programs 

Caruso, Elisabeth A., Ouagadougou 

Cook, Paul A., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Dauplaise Ill, Omer J., Office of Commu- 
nications 

Davis, Norma H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Dillon, Dorothy C., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Gallivan, James M., Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance 

Gerstein, Beverly S., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of International Arts 
Affairs 

Gervers, John H. C., Economic and Busi- 

ess Affairs 


Graves Jr., Arthur L., International Visitor 
Programs 

Grose, Peter, Policy Planning Staff 

Harrell, Ruth M., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Heifetz, Elaine F., Office of International 
Visitor Programs 

Hengstwerth, Helga, Office of Interna- 
tional Visitor Programs 

Higgins, Allan Lee, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Hix, Luther M., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Hopper, Pauline F., International Visitor 
Programs 

Hunter, Frederick Norman, Office of Secu- 
rity, Los Angeles Field Office 

Jacobson, Iris Groman, International Vis- 
itor Programs 

Jacqueney, Victoria B., International Vis- 
itor Programs 

Kahn, Merrill Joan, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Eastern European 
Programs 

Karnacki, Edward A., International Visitor 
Programs 

Kuykendall, Maria C., Quito 

LeBlanc, Hector J., International Visitor 
Programs 

Ledsky, Cecile Helen, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Maginnes, Fairlie Arant, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Office of International 
Arts Affairs 

Martin, Dorothea I., International Visitor 
Programs 

Millett, Caroline D., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of International Arts 
Affairs 
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FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 8: Regina M. Bichsel, 
Montevideo, and Ruth Ann Roush, 
Paris. 





Morales, Ignacio, Office of Security, Chi- 
cago Field Office 

Moretti, Jean D., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Murphy, Susan Hanke, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Office of African Af- 
fairs 

Nakata, Suemi, International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Nindel, Benjamin E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Nugnes, Susan A., San Jose 

Oppenheim, Elsie T., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance 


LOME—A delegation representing the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women visited To- 
go as guests of the National Union of Togo- 
lese Women. At reception are, left to right, 
Mrs. Irene Petty, United States, fourth 
from left; Mrs. Biyemi Kekeh, Togolese 
Secretary of State for the Promotion of 
Women, fifth from left; Mrs. Ruth Bond, 
United States; Ambassador Ronald D. 
Palmer, Mrs. Gbede, and Mrs. Assila, 
Togo; Carol Tyson, United States; and 
Mrs. Mivedor, Togo. 
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Pemberton, Josephine T., International 
Visitor Programs 

Ramirez, Minnie C., San Jose 

Roth, Richard L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Policy and Plans 

Ryder, Ronald J., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Sakaue, Muneo, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Samide, Carol M., U.S. Mission to the UN 

Smith, Alfred E., International Athletics 
Program 

Smith, Beverly A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Inter-American 
Programs 

Spreckelmeyer, Mary Ann, Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Office of Youth, 
Student and Special Programs 

Stanton, Dianne Lee, Communications 
Center 

Stillitano Jr., Thomas A. P., Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Office of Private 
Cooperation 

Stryker, Deena K., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Thamakas, George W., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Western European and 
Canadian Programs 

Thorne, Myrtle E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Toler, John H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 


Vogel, Ralph H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Budget and Finance 
Vohsberg, Richard John, Office of Securi- 
ty, Evaluations Division 

Wayland, Cynthia B., Office of Press Rela- 
tions 

Weinert, Helen V., Office of Medical Serv- 
ices 

Weld Jr., William E., Government Advisory 
Committee on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 

West, Genevieve L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of African Affairs 

Westmoreland, Margaret S., Educational 
and Cultural Affairs 

Wilder, Carol E., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 


RETIREMENTS 


Brubeck, William H., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Burgess, Harrison W., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Crimmins, John Hugh, Brasilia 

Green, Willie J., Montreal 

Hambleton, Clara S., Frankfurt 


ABIDJAN— Ambassador Monteagle 
Stearns presents Meritorious Service In- 
crease Awards to Helen C. Kalkbrenner, 
left, and Connie A. Wagner. 


The new math—it’s great! 


The Civil Service Commission 
reports that most federal employ- 
ees will receive an extra pay check 
this year. 1978 has 27 pay periods, 
instead of the usual 26, for em- 
ployees whose leave year began 
Jan. 1, 1978. This also means an 
additional pay period for accrual 
of annual and sick leave. 


Lawrence, Malcolm, Office of Special As- 
sistant for Narcotics Matters 

Mortensen, Bonita B., Paris 

Pearson, George W., Communications 
Center 

Ragsdale, Nathaniel R., Office of Commu- 
nications 

Sevier, Lewis V., European Affairs 

Smith, Elsa B., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Spreitzer, Marguerite E., Geneva 

Teti, Flora M., Seoul 

Ward, Alice R., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Inter-American Pro- 
grams 

Wylie, Donald A., Ndjamena 


Ford to aid junior officers 


John Ford, career development 
officer in the Junior Officer Division, 
Office of Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments, has 
been given the responsibility for 
career development of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers in Classes 8 and 7, as well 
as untenured Foreign Service eco- 
nomic-commercial officers in Class 6, 
effective June 1. Economic-commer- 
cial officers in Class 6 who have re- 
ceived career tenure will remain the 
clients of the office’s economic- 
commercial officers unit. 


Evaluation reports 


The Office of Performance 
Evaluation, Bureau of Personnel, 
has reminded rating and reviewing 
officers that evaluation reports on 
Foreign Service officers were due 
May 15—a month earlier than last 
year. The reports cover the period 
from May 16, 1977 through April 
15, 1978. The first selection boards 
are scheduled to convene in June 
and the Department expects to 
issue the next Foreign Service pro- 
motion list after Labor Day. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Marian L. Nash, Office of Legal Adviser, 
Treaty Affairs; Robert Clayton Blumberg, 
Task Force on the Law of the Sea. 


GS-13 


Georgia A. Rogers and Sylvester A. 
Jackson, Passport Office. 


GS-12 


Dorothy |. Spinks, Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year; Jeffrey Thomas 
Lutz, Intelligence and Research, Marine 
Boundary and Resource Division; Sharon 
B. Kotok, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center; Maureen F. Flunn, 
Inter-American Affairs; Sonja M. Foggie 
and Lois L. Allder, Office of Legal Adviser, 
Treaty Affairs. 


GS-11 


Peter A. Knecht, Bureau of Public Affairs; 
Audrey T. Johnson. International Visitor 
Programs; Ruth E. Goidberg, Intelligence 
and Research, Communist Economic Re- 
lations Division; Edwina Z. Caldwell, 
Passport Office; Kathryn A.K. Ayres, Visa 
Office; William S. Amoroso, Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 


GS-10 


Francis E. Lynn Jr., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division. 


GS-9 


Joseph A. Tufo Jr., Lester L. Oates, and 
Gilbert L. Farrall, Passport Office. 
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PUBLISHING AND REPRODUCTION 
DIVISION—Paul M. Washington, chief, 
center, presented a 30-year length-of-serv- 
ice award to Albert G. Jackson, Reproduc- 
tion Branch, second from left, and a 35- 
year award to Albert Ruffin, Distribution 
Branch. With the recipients are Reproduc- 
tion Branch chief Theodore R. Mavritte, 
left, and Distribution Branch chief Virginia 
S. Butler. (Photo by Glenn Hall) 


GS-8 


Rose Carney Stack, African Affairs; Deb- 
orah L. Perry, Office of Legal Adviser; Jen- 
nifer V. Middleton, Economic and Busi- 


ness Affairs, Office of Monetary Affairs; 
Marcia J. Jordan, Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-7 
Carol Young, Office of Foreign Buildings; 


Evelyn E. Whitaker, Economic and Busi- 


ness Affairs, Office of Fuels and Energy; 
Suzanne McPartland, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Development Fi- 
nance; Sarah Olbert, Karen F. Kozlik, 
Wilda E. Jones, Anthony C. Jenkins, Mil- 
dred C. Hooten, Christine K. Hogg, Olive T. 
Dasey, Carolyn J. Cochran and Denise A. 
Albro, Passport Office; Merle J. Hook, 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; Christine M. Harris, 
Bureau of Personnel; Jennie A. Carper, 
European Affairs; Carol A. Anderson, 
Economic and Business Affairs, Office of 
International Commodities; Loretta Allen, 
African Affairs; Joann G. Alba, Publishing 
and Reproduction Division; April B. Ab- 
dulmalik, Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-6 

Patricia E. Wastell, European Affairs, Of- 
fice of NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs; Joan A. Shorts, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of East-West 
Trade; Barbara Lynn Scott, Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division; Pamela J. Papach, European Af- 
fairs, Soviet Union; Consuelo Pachon, 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; Sheila T. McPher- 
son, East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Eco- 
nomic Policy Office; Christine E. Hall, 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Denise 
K. Greenbaum, Office of Press Relations; 
Lenora M. Goldring, African Affairs; 
Regina M. Flanagan, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, Office of Security Assistance and 
Sales; Sharon Elizabeth Black, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Susan C. 
Beadle, Economic and Business Affairs, 
Office of Monetary Affairs; Elizabeth B. 
Ballard, European Affairs. 


GS-5 
Errol S. Tabasky, Edith M. Shipley, Flor- 
ence Katz and Mildred A. Bloom, Passport 
Office; Beverly A. Perkins and Vella Ann 
Lancaster, Budget and Finance, Office of 
Finance; Essie S.R. Brown, Office of For- 
eign Buildings. 


GS-4 

Dollie M. Turner and Muriel D. Richardson, 
Passport Office; Janet Margaret Tanguay, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center; Denise E. Ryan, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Employment Division; Michelle W. 
Petty, Foreign Service Institute; Rene A. 
Merrifield, Foreign Affairs Data Process- 
ing Center; Joyce A. Gross, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division; Cheryl T. Edwards, 
Visa Office. 


GS-3 
Valerie Young, Darcel D. Holmes and Leon 
R. Clair, Passport Office; Phyllis M. Smith, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
Michele Robinson and William G. Hop- 
kins, Pouch and Courier Operations. 


GS-2 


Judith M. Tyson, Economic and Business 
Affairs. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Acklin, Sharon R., Passport Office 

Arnold, Rosetta, Passport Office 

Baer, Eva M., Foreign Service Institute 

Banks, Anthony E., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Barto, Betsy J., Office of International 
Conferences 

Beauttah, James Oscar, Foreign Service 
Institute 
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Bishop, Lucinda E., Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser 

Bryant, Herbert, Budget and Finance, 
Financial Services 

Carsello, Mary, Passport Office 

Chambers, Betty F., East Asian and Pacif- 
ic Affairs 


Chapman, Dennis L., Intelligence and Re- 


search 

Chiasson, Lynn M., Office of international 
Conferences 

Coburn, Barry, Passport Office 

Collins, Timothy V., Office of Security 

Cooper, Karen Marie, Special Consular 
Services 

Cunningham, Patrice M., Passport Office 

Dalton, Richard F., Passport Office 

Davis, Carolyn D., Passport Office 

Davis, Deborah M., Passport Office 

Davis, Gayle E., Passport Office 

Davis, Kerwin W., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Dolan, Nancy Payan, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Doscher, Marguerite N., Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

Ebrahimi, Wasima Hussaini, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Efteland, Eulaila B., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Evans, Barbara E., Passport Office 

Ferrara, Theresa A., Bureau of Personnel 

Foarile, Karl O., Passport Office 

Gallucci, Robert Louis, Intelligence and 
Research, Strategic Forces Division 

Galovich, Alex, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, Economic Policy Office 

Gennari, Janet H., Passport Office 

Grim, Crystal A., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Gutierrez, Amanda T., Passport Office 

Hawkins, Denise, Passport Office 

Helmich, Ruth J., U.S. Mission to United 
Nations 

Hinson, William J., Budget and Finance 

Kearns, Patrick Noel, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Kinzhuber, Gudi J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Lee Jr., Isiah, Passport Office 

MacKinnon, Shokoofeh, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Mavrelli, Euthymia T., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

McLaughlin, Gloria A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Melo, Barbara M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Mobiey, Kenneth S., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Monroe, Joann, Inter-American Affairs, 
Mexico 

Moore, Karen S., Passport Office 

Morris, Dianne E., Bureau of Personnel 

Nisenson, Marjatta Aili, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Oden, Denise L., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

Payne, William H., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Perry, Gametta D., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Ponder, Mary E., Passport Office 
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Wage board promotions 


Three employees of the Publish- 
ing and Reproduction Division have 
been promoted—Stephen Pridgen 
and Anderson Ealy Jr. to WI-9 and 
Clifford Adams to WI-7. Also, 
Eugene J. Lewis of the General Serv- 
ices Division, Office of Operations, 
has been promoted to WG-5. 


Posey, Linda Ann, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Randolph, Darlene R., Passport Office 

Robinson, Corene E., Passport Office 

Robinson, Juan A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Robles, Judith, Passport Office 

Rogers, Patricia D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Sauers, Charles G., Passport Office 

Storch, Laurence, Office of Legal Adviser, 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Stroman, Ethel A., Passport Office 

Thomas, Oliver J., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Tobing, Darwin Halim, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Uchimura, Iris E., Passport Office 

Vandivier, Maryellen E., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Agency Directorate 
for Development and Humanitarian Pro- 
grams 

White, Jacqueline Gail, U.S. Mission to 
United Nations 

Wiszka, Olga S., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Woolbright, Glenda J., Passport Office 

Wright, Linda D., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Zalucky, Henry K., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Allen, Beth C., Inspector General of For- 
eign Assistance to Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Boller, Barbara K., Passport Office to Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division 

Cohn, Rivea S., Inter-American Affairs to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Deaussaure, Eugene R., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations to Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 

Esmacher, David F., Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance to Office of Opera- 
tions, General Services Division 

Hermesman, Geoffrey F., Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations to Office 
of International Conferences 

Hurley, Dianne E., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Inter-American Affairs 

Jurkevich, Gayana, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Miller, Patricia A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs to Bureau of Public Affairs 

Moss, James A., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs to Budget and Finance, Office of 
Budget 

Seraydarian, Paul, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Inter-American Affairs 


Wilkerson Jr., William H., Inspector Gen- 
eral of Foreign Assistance to Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs 

Williams, Grace A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of International 
Conferences 

Wynes, M. Deborah, Budget and Finance 
to Office of UN Budget and Administra- 
tion 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abrante, Julio M., U.S. Mission to United 
Nations 

Alden, Jane M., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Allen, Beth C., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Eastern European Programs 

Allen, Joyce L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Inter-American Programs 

Amaro, Emily, Office of Security, San 
Francisco Field Office 

Amoroso, William S., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Anderson, Gilbert, Educational and Gul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Anyaso, Claudia E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Armstrong, Edward C., Foreign Affairs 
Data Processing Center 

Arnett, Desarene S., international Visitor 
Programs 

Avant, Bernice R., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, Eastern European Programs 

Banyas, Joseph G., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Barnes, Donald A., Executive Secretariat 

Barnes, Evelyn Brooke, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Bennett, Joy L., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Bicknell, Clarence A., Communications 
Center 

Birks, Sheila R., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Blanco, Ricardo Luis, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Office of Public Affairs 

Bolden, Colleen L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Budget and Finance 

Bonk, Kathleen Lynn, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Bowen, Lucretia D., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Boylan IV, Robert J., Special Consular 
Services 

Brann, Eva T. H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Breen, Nancy W., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, African Affairs 

Brooks, Sadie W., International Athletics 
Program 

Brown, Barbara L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Brown, Chester A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Youth, Student and Spe- 
cial Programs 

Buchanan, Althea Wright, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Position and Pay Man- 
agement 

Buchanan, Marsha Lynn, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Burress, Richard T., Educational and Cul- 
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tural Affairs 

Butler, Virginia S., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Carlson, Kathryn A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and Ca- 
nadian Programs 

Carmon, Paulette H., Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Carstones, Irene, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, International Arts Affairs 

Clarenbach, Kathryn F., Committee on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Clayton, Philistene L., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, International Arts Af- 
fairs 

Coe Il, L. Dayton, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, International Arts Affairs 

Cofield, Loretta H., International Visitor 
Programs 

Cole, Bruce L., Educational and Cultural 

- Affairs, Youth, Student and Special Pro- 
grams 

Conaty, Jolene M., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Connolly, Eileen L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Cooper, Karen Marie, Special Consular 
Services 

Cotton, Jackie T., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs . 

Cox, Nancy Ann, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Cunningham, Sandra Helen, Committee 
on International Women’s Year 

Dale, Lorraine, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Davis, Helen C., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Davis, Marian P., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Decker, Mervin E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

deWilde, Carol and 


Jean, Educational 


Cultural Affairs, Eastern European Pro- 


grams 

Dolan, Nancy Payan, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Donna, Catherine M., Passport Office 

Donovan Jr., James A., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Donsker, Monroe D., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Dorian, Linda Colvard, Committee on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Dow, Dorothe U., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Dwinell, Lane, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Ealum, Shirley M., International Visitor 
Programs 

Ellefson-Brooks, Glenn L., Committee on 
International Women’s Year 

English, Ann R., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Ernould, Bernadette, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Frie, Judith Kathryn, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Gilliam, Gertrude M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Youth, Student and Spe- 
cial Programs 

Gingles, Sheryl Swed, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 
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Goldwin, Robert A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Greenwalt, Janet M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Gunner, Virginia G., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Gunnoe, Nada M., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Haley, Charles R., International Visitor 
Programs 

Hall, Christine E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Hardy, Candice, Passport Office 

Hargraves, J. Archie, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Harkey, Faith H., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Harkins, Brenda E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, African Affairs 

Haupt, Eleanor K., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, African Affairs 

Hauser, Rita Eleanor, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Henry, Frances W., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Hicks, James E., Office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 

Hodges, Marie E., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Hogg, Akiko, Foreign Service Institute 

Holmes, Bernice C., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Holmes, Glarnice T., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and Ca- 
nadian Programs 

Holt, Dottie L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Hooker, Melinda B., Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office 

Hoppin, Doris M., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, Eastern European Programs 

Houston, Judith Ann, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Hubbert, M. Erin, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Inter-American Programs 

Hyatt, Patricia R., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Jackson, Brenda H., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Public Affairs 

James, Arlene F., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Jasik Jr., John J., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Inter-American Programs 

Jesswein, Pamela J., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Johnson, Audrey T., international Visitor 
Programs 

Johnson, Darryl D., European Affairs 

Johnson, Jean A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, African Affairs 

Johnson, Paxton B., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Youth, Student and Spe- 
cial Programs 

Johnson, Theresa A., International Visitor 
Programs 

Johnson, Theresa F., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Jones, Carol A., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Budget and Finance 
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Jordan, Christine C., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Jordan, Eloise L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, International Arts Affairs 

Kane, Ellen B., Government Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Book and 
Library Programs 

Kaplan, Joyce B., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Kernan, Lelia F., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Public Affairs 

King, Arthur, Passport Office 

Kirby, Marvin N., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Kitchings, Rodney J., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Kramer, Helen A., Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, Inter-American Programs 

Kreibich, Georgina M., Visa Office 

LaPrelle, Alida G., International Visitor 
Programs 

Lashly, Jean E., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Western European and Cana- 
dian Programs 

Lau, May J., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Leader, Shelah Gilbert, Committee on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Lee, Sharon L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Private Cooperation 

Lewis, Lottie D., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Inter-American Programs 

Lewis, Tyrone, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Liberti, Ellen J., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Public Affairs 

Litt, Beatrice C., Foreign Service Institute 

Lokey, Elizabeth A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Private Coopera- 
tion 

Long, Marva L., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, African Affairs 

Lowitz, Donald S., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Lutz, Tamsin D., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Madden, John F., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Marks, Leonard Harold, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Marshall, Diane, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Martin, Karon C., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Western European and Cana- 
dian Affairs 

Mason Jr., Willie, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

McCadden, Genevieve B., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

McCants, Doris B., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Youth, Student and Spe- 
cial Programs 

McCarley, Karen F., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Mexico 

McConnell, David S., International Visitor 
Programs 

McDonald, Shirley |., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, International Arts Affairs 

McElroy, Patricia M., International Visitor 
Programs 

McFarland, James, International Visitor 
Programs 

McGuire, Charlies F., International Visitor 
Programs 
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Mercer, Ruth A., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Middleton, Barbara A., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 


Midyette, Mary E., Educational and Cul- 


tural Affairs 

Mike, Catherine, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Milburn, Beryl B., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Nakano, Ruby Y., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Novick, Lee Engel, Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Novodvorsky, Nyda, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

O’Connell, Adeline C., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Youth, Student and 
Special Programs 

Oldham, Dortch, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Osborne, Donna M., Passport Office 

Osgood, Robert Endicott, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Owens, Carol M., Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book and 
Library Programs 

Parker, Adeline B., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Parker, Angela T., International Visitor 
Programs 

Parker, Yvonne L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Patman, Joseph E., International Visitor 
Programs 

Peters, Martha J., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, African Affairs 

Pettry, Jeannetta L., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of Regional Economic 
Policy 

Pettus, Jo Ann, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

President, Samuel R., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, International Arts Af- 
fairs 

Pruitt, Audrey M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, inter-American Programs 

Radock, Michael, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Richards, Robert L., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and 
Canadian Programs 

Rizk, Wardi, Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Western European and Canadian 
Programs 

Robinson, Lois Jane M., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Rollins, Lela R., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Rose, Joseph W., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Roybal, Rose Marie, Committee on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Rubin, Susan Ilene, Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Runkles, Norman W., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Budget and Finance 

Rynex, Phyllis Marie, International Visitor 
Programs 

Sanders, Theresa E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Youth, Student and Spe- 
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cial Programs 

Sapp, Peggy J., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Western European and Cana- 
dian Affairs 

Scarano, Josephine P., International Vis- 
itor Programs 

Schelp, Eugene R., International Visitor 
Programs 

Schloesing, Christine J., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Schroff, Dennis F., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Schwartz, Judith E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Scott, David, International 
grams 

Scott, Hugh, Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs 

Scully, Terry Ann, Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book and 
Library Programs 

Scurlock, Renee M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Seidler, Gail G., International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Seidman, L. William, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Shields, Vanna Jean A., Committee on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Shifflett, Alice M., International Visitor 
Programs 

Shimshock, Robert J., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Sierra, Mary Stuart, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Western European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Simpson, Martha Lee, International Visitor 
Programs 

Singer, Rosine N., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Sink, Beulah M., Inspector General for 
Foreign Assistance 

Skartvedt, Ruth A., International Visitor 
Programs 

Smith, Agnes L., Passport Office 

Smith, Edna H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, African Affairs 

Smith, William French, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Speyer, Claudine Christine, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Spinks, Dorothy !|., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Steele, Archie, Office of Operations, Gen- 
eral Services Division 

Stennis, Bettye L., International Visitor 
Programs 

Stewart, Sarah G., Passport Office 

Stewart, Sheila M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Stokes, Elliott |., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Stumm, Sharon M., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Suggs, Patricia A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Sutphin, Agnes W., Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Taylor, William R., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Teesdale, Sheila Ann, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Inter-American Pro- 


Visitor Pro- 


grams 

Thomas, Dorothy M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Thurston, Bobby H., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Treyes, Gloria J., Educational and Cultura! 
Affairs 

Trezise, Philip H., Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board 

Tucker, Marie H., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

Tyson, Patricia A., International Visitor 
Programs 

Valentine, Doris J., International Visitor 
Programs 

Vogelsang, Marilyn J., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Inter-American Pro- 
grams 

Walker, Jerome E., Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division 

Walker, Joyce F., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Wallace, Norma P., International Visitor 
Programs 

Wallison, Peter J., International Visitor 
Programs 

Ward, Genevieve E., International Visitor 
Programs 

Washington, Donna D., Passport Office 

Washington, Geraldine S., Passport Office 

Washington, Gwendolyn V., Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Watson, Keitlyn, Bureau of Personnel 

Watterson, Andrea H., Passport Office 

Weatherly, Priscilla A., Committee on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Weddle, Kathleen J., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, International Arts Affairs 

Western, E. Linda, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Eastern European Pro- 
grams 

Whitten, James D., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Williams, Dorothy Colson, Committee on 
International Women’s Year 

Williams, Thomas, H., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Wimpress Jr., Gordon D., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Wood, Diane Pamela, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser, Economic and Business Affairs 

Young, Sarah M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Budget and Finance 


RETIREMENTS 


Halbert, Collie E., Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division 

Hyman, Elizabeth H., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Research and Analysis 
for the American Republics 

Kent, Zolita F., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center 

McNeill, Robert H., Audio-Visual Services 

Wilson, Mary E., Language Services gg 


Earn 6-percent on as little as 
$18.75? You can, with U.S. savings 
bonds held to maturity. Series E Bonds 
sell for $18.75; $37.50; $56.25; $75.00; 
$150.00; $375.00; $750.00. my 
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*—_ This is a list of employees as of March 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 
Actual presentations may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 


John A. Becht (40) 

Louis J. Correri (35) 

W. Marguerite Coates (30) 
James P. McDonnell (30) 
Paul D. Robinson (30) 
William P. DeCourcy (25) 
Joseph F. Glennon (25) 
Edward C. Carroll (20) 
Charles W. Ditmeyer Jr. (20) 
Theodore P. Kroll (20) 
Gregory B. Liverpool (10) 
Bobbie June Vaughn (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


John R. Graham (30) 

Ralph D. Hopkins (30) 
Wayne A. Swedenburg (30) 
Sybil N. Garrett (25) 
Herbert A. Hoffman (20) 
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Larry R. Lambert (20) 
Phyllis R. Roeder (20) 
Lester P. Slezak (20) 
Charles W. Sweetwood (20) 
John H. Gibbs (10) 

Gregory L. Johnson (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Franklin A. Better (35) 
Geraldine N. Wagner (35) 
Emil W. Kontak (20) 
Jeanette M. Griffin (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Harry S. Slifer, Jr. (25) 
Richard A. Bienvenue (20) 
Dick O. Caldwell (20) 
John Robert Eifert (20) 
John E. Kelley (20) 

John J. Kikal (10) 


\ 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Arthur L. Graves Jr. (30) 
Francis P. G. Hearne (20) 


VIENNA—Ambassador Milton A. Wolf, 
center, with employees who received 30- 
year length-of-service awards. From left, 
front row: Jane K. Lewis, Erich Krejci, 
Johanna Juestel, Ambassador Wolf, EI- 
friede Fink, Johanna Stelzig and Nikolaus 
Rodler. Back row: Gottfried Rainer, Albert 
Rojnik, Aurelia Bruckner, Heinrich 
Irschik, Karl Woisetschlaeger. 


Claudia E. Anyaso (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Richard B. Andrews (35) 
Paul B. McCarty (35) 
Mason C. Payne (35) 
John Gunther Dean (30) 
Royal F. Kastens (30) 
Mary E. Welch (30) 

Dan A. Zachary (30) 
George A. Anderson (25) 
Ann M. Clavette (25) 
Byron B. Morton, Jr. (25) 
Edith Ruth Ahles (20) 





LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Carl John Clement (20) 
Gerald L. Brunson (20) 
Allen S. Greenberg (20) 
Donald D. Haught (20) 
George R. Jacobsen (20) 
Michelle M. Madison (20) 
Richard S. Mann (20) 
Charles M. Murphy (20) 
Andre J. Navez (20) 
James D. Thompson (20) 
John L. Turner (20) 

Roy E. Buchholz (10) 

Hale S. Henderson Jr. (10) 
Peter G. Holt (10) 

Richard H. Klingenmaier (10) 
Michael W. Marine (10) 
Michael T. McCaffrey (10) 
Allan J. Servi (10) 

Eleanor E. White (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


David W. McClintock (20) 
Than Hlaing (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
John J. Donovan (30) 
Dorothy L. O’Neill (30) 
Alease P. Spencer (30) 
Margaret A. Leonhart (20) 
Marian W. Dickerson (10) 
Lillie P. Reid (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Martha L. Maxwell (35) 


SINGAPORE—Embassy employees re- 
ceive length-of-service awards and retire- 
ment certificates from Ambassador John 
H. Holdridge. From left are Chan Hiang 
Koon, Jon R. Myers, Pang Swee Thian, 


Harold P. Kline (20) 

Gale W. McGee (20) 

A. Irwin Rubenstein (20) 
James Patrick Walsh (20) 
Marie D. Burke (10) 
Robert C. Perry (10) 
Edgar L. Rojas (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


John G. Sinnicki (20) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
Robert E. Dalton (20) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


James J. Grusheski (25) 
Johnnie Lee Jackson (25) 
Bruce W. German (20) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Charles Willis Naas (30) 
Edward W. Fitzgerald Jr. (25) 
Sean M. Holly (25) 

Earl Ferguson (20) 

Theodore S. Wilkinson III (20) 
Robert E. Billings Jr. (10) 
Lance B. Casady (10) 

Ronald C. Payne (10) 

Gene H. Williams (10) 


William J. Metzger, Ambassador Hold- 
ridge, Mrs. Glafira Lim, Gerald Stryker, 
Ahmad bin Hadji Djakpar, Kenneth B. 
Moller, Stephen A. Oliveiro and James A. 
Standish. 


Pa 


Ae 


BRUSSELS— Ambassador Deane R. Hin- 
ton, left, of the U.S. Mission to the Euro- 
pean Communities, presents a 20-year 
length-of-service award to Robert J. Mor- 
ris, deputy chief of mission. 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS 


Paul John Glasoe (20) 
Isidor Rabi (20) 


PERSONNEL 


Edward T. Simms (35) 
Joe Lill (30) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
IImar Heinaru (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


William |. Cargo (35) 

Paul K. Stahnke (30) 

Paul Katz (20) 

Kathryn N. Folger (20) 
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Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE traveled with 
President Carter to Venezuela, Brazil, Nigeria 
and Liberia, March 28-April 3. Accompanying 
the Secretary were MRS. VANCE; ANDREW 
YOUNG, U.S. representative to the UN; 
EVAN S. DOBELLE, chief of protocol; 
TERENCE TODMAN, assistant secretary for 
Latin American affairs; RICHARD M. 
MOOSE, assistant secretary for African af- 
fairy ANTHONY LAKE, director, Policy 
Planning Staff; Mrs. DOBELLE; HODDING 
CARTER III, assistant secretary for public af- 
fairs and Department spokesman; FRANK 
WISNER, deputy executive secretary; AR- 
THUR A. HOUGHTON, special assistant to 
the Secretary; ELVA MORGAN, personal as- 
sistant to the Secretary; DAY MOUNT, 
Department administrative coordinator; 
ROBERT PACE and JOYCE WENTZ, Execu- 
tive Secretariat; and NEIL SEIDENMAN, 
ANTHONY HERVAS, STEPHANIE vaAN 
REIGERSBERG and SOPHIA PORSON, in- 
terpreters. 

DAVID NEWSOM, former ambassador 
to the Philippines, was sworn in, April 19, as 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, replacing 
PHILIP HABIB. GENEIL MASKAS will re- 
place JEANETTE PORPORA in the Under 
Secretary’s office. ALFRED ATHERTON, 
former assistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, was sworn in, April 11, as 
the new ambassador-at-large. HELEN KAM- 
ER will continue her responsibilities as Mr. 
Atherton’s staff assistant. 


Administration 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


JACK WHITRIDGE, chief, Mail and 
Pouch Branch, attended the West African 
communications and records officer work- 
shop, in Abidjan, April 24-26. Communica- 
tions electronic officers DAVID LINDSTROM 
and DONALD N. KENNEDY completed three 
weeks of maintenance training on radio equip- 
ment at the training facility, in Lynchburg, Va. 
JOHN M. DIXON and GARY D. MINATRE 
completed a two-week maintenance course on 
the E-120 EPABX telephone system, in 
Rochester, N.Y., JOHN G. PATTERSON 
completed a 13-day maintenance course on the 
400A telephone system, at Milan, Tenn. In- 
structors JAMES L. HOLMES and CARL B. 
MATTHEWS completed five and four weeks, 
respectively, of Terminal Equipment Replace- 
ment Program operational training for the 
communications staffs at Tokyo and Taipei. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


BILL KRIMER left SALT in Geneva to 
join SECRETARY VANCE on his visit to 
Moscow, April 20 to 23. DIMITRI ARENS- 
BURGER, LAWRENCE BURRELL and 
BETH FRISA remained in Geneva to attend 
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FRANKFURT—Consul general Wolfgang 
J. Lehman presents the Diplomatic Courier 
Award to diplomatic courier Albert D. 
Mangelsen, who also received a 20-year 
length-of-service award. 





both SALT negotiations and sessions of the 
standing consultative committee. They were 
assisted by cleared contractors ALEXIS 
TATISTCHEFF, ALEX RODZIANKO, 
HARRIS COULTER and CAROLYN 
SMITH. On April 18, TONY HERVAS was 
called to the White House to translate into 
Spanish remarks to be made by PRESIDENT 
CARTER. He also interpreted a telephone 
convefsation between the President and GEN- 
ERAL TORRIJOS on the occasion of the Sen- 
ate’s approval of the Panama Treaty. U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations on the Moscow embassy 
complex contract took place in Washington, 
the last two weeks in April, with GALINA 
TUNIK and DIMITRY ZARECHNAK inter- 
preting. They had handled the renegotiation of 
the U.S.-Soviet atomic energy agreement, 
April 5 and 6. STEPHANIE vANn REIGERS- 
BERG, ALEC TOUMAYAN and CAROL 
WOLTER interpreted at committee meetings 
on aircraft noise, April 3-12, while GISELA 
MARCUSE and HARRY OBST interpreted 
for a West German rocket systems delegation, 
with several days of briefings at Redstone Ar- 
senal. During the week of April 17, HARRY 
OBST, SOPHIA PORSON and ALEC TOU- 
MAYAN provided interpretation for a confer- 
ence on the design of a new rocket system. The 
NATO planning board for ocean shipping con- 
vened in Washington, April 25-27. NORA M. 
LEJINS, chief of the division, served as lan- 
guage services officer for the conference; DON 
BARNES, chief of the division’s Interpreting 
Branch, as chief interpreter. Interpretation was 
provided by Ms. Porson, Mr. Toumayan and 
Ms. van Reigersberg. 








Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director PAUL C. WARNKE, returning 
to Washington in late March from the SALT 
and comprehensive test ban negotiations in 
Geneva, delivered two major addresses. On 
April 27, in Washington, he addressed a joint 
luncheon of the American Bar Association, 
Section on International Law, and the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law. On April 3 
he delivered the annual Gabriel Silver Memori- 
al Lecture at Columbia University, speaking on 
‘*Arms Control as a Global Imperative.”’ 

The General Advisory Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament held its sec- 
ond meeting of the year here April 13-14. 
Agency counselor ADAM YARMOLINSKY 
was the keynote speaker, April 20, at the New 
England Student Conference on Arms Control 
and Disarmament, at Dartmouth College. Mr. 
Yarmolinsky gave a public lecture, April 17, on 
‘*Arms Control: A Progress Report,’’ spon- 
sored in Berkeley by the University of Califor- 
nia’s Institute of International Studies. On 
April 11, he addressed the Conference on 
World Affairs in Boulder, Colo. Assistant 
director JOHN NEWHOUSE took part in the 
Bilderberg meetings, April 21-23, at Princeton 
University, and on April 28 discussed ‘‘Prog- 
ress in the SALT Negotiations’’ with a group 
of 75 businessmen from Colorado visiting 
Washington under a program organized by 
Congressman TIMOTHY E. WIRTH. Public 
affairs adviser THOMAS A. HALSTED spent 
April 26-29 in Iowa, addressing an April 26 
public meeting on SALT, in Grinnell; speaking 
to the United Nations Association, in Des 
Moines; and to the League of Women Voters, 
in Cedar Falls, on April 27; addressing the 
United Nations Association, April 28, in Cedar 
Rapids, and on April 29 appearing in Ames, 
before the State Division of the UN associa- 
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tion’s annual assembly. Major General JOHN 
E. RALPH, senior military adviser, was in 
Dallas, April 27-29, for a conference on ‘‘The 
U.S. Military in Foreign Policy in the 1980’s,”’ 
sponsored by the Inter-University Seminar on 
Armed Forces and Society. Dr. ANNE CAHN 
took part in a conference on the conventional 
arms race, April 8, in Los Angeles, under spon- 
sorship of the Pacific Chapter of the United 
Nations Association, Southern California Divi- 
sion. GEORGE PITMAN visited Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., April 12, to discuss ‘U.S. Na- 
tional Security and World Affairs,’’ at the 
Army Command and General Staff College. 
JANNE NOLAN was a participant at a confer- 
ence in Boston, April 24-25, on ‘‘Security and 
Development in the Indo-Pacific,’’ sponsored 
by the International Security Studies Programs 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
She also took part in the April 22-23 confer- 
ence on international arms trade, held in Wash- 
ington under sponsorship of the Institute for 
Policy Studies. ROGER G. BOOTH empha- 
sized the negotiation progress and the status of 
the comprehensive test ban talks in a presenta- 
tion, April 25, in Albuquerque, to the annual 
meeting of officers and directors of Sandia 
Laboratories. Dr. ALBERT PIERCE visited 
Seattle, April 12-13, for a series of meetings, 
including an address to a model UN General 
Assembly, at Seattle University. In media ap- 
pearances and before clubs and organizations, 
Dr. Pierce discussed the upcoming UN special 
session on disarmament. JOHN F. TWOM- 
BLY III was at Fort Bragg, N.C., May 3, to 
speak on SALT to students and faculty of the 
U.S. Army Institute for Military Assistance. 
Dr. ROGER F. PAJAK spoke on ‘“‘Soviet 
Arms Sales Policy in the Developing Coun- 
tries,’’ at a conference here, April 22, spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and the Institute for Policy 
Studies. From April 4 to 11, Dr. Pajak visited 


London and Bonn to participate in technical 
discussions with embassy and other officials. 
He spent several days in Paris discussing arms 
control matters with members of the Centre 
D’ Etudes de Politique Etrangere. 

Dr. FRANCINE PROKOSKI has trans- 
ferred to the agency from CIA for duty as a 
physical science officer in the Non-Prolifer- 
ation Bureau. Dr. Prokoski received a doc- 
torate in bioengineering from the University of 
Connecticut, and worked with TRW, Inc., be- 
fore joining CIA in 1974. Lt. Cdr. THOMAS 
BARNETT has been detailed to the agency by 
the Navy for duty on the SALT support staff, 
in the Bureau of International Security Pro- 
grams. A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy 
with a master’s degree from George Washing- 
ton University, his most recent duty was as ex- 
ecutive officer of the USS R.L. Page. Dr. 
MARVIN MOSS has left the position of chief 
of the agency’s Nuclear Energy Division to 
become associate director for nuclear non- 
proliferation at the Department of Energy. A 
former professor of physics at North Carolina 
State University, Dr. Moss was with the agency 
more than three years. Lt. Col. MILES 


MARCH, who spent a year as an analyst in the 
agency’s Office of Operations Analysis, retired 
from the Army after 28 years of service to 
accept a position as a military analyst for 
Science Applications, Inc., McLean, Va. 


YAOUNDE, CAMEROON—Chiefs of 
mission from western and central Africa 
meet to discuss economic issues. From left 
are Ambassador Art Tienken, Libreville; 
John Harrington, F oreign Service Institute; 
Charles Frank, Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs; Ambassador Oliver 
Crosby, Conakry; Ambassador Anthony 
Quainton, Bangui; Ambassador Ed Marks, 
Bissau; Ambassador Gregory Kryza, 


African Affairs 


Executive director RICHARD T. SALA- 
ZAR and NANCY E. MORGAN, personnel 
staffing officer, traveled to Yaounde to lend 
administrative support to the chiefs-of-mission 
economic policy seminar, held there in mid- 
March. KENNETH ROBINSON, chief of the 
budget and fiscal section, participated in 
workshops held in Abidjan and Yaounde. 
CARL C. CUNDIFF, director of economic 
policy affairs, and LEWIS L. WHITE, com- 
mercial coordinator, participated in the com- 
mercial officers’ conference in Nairobi, Feb- 
ruary 20-24. Mr. Cundiff gave a presentation 
and answered questions on ‘‘U.S. Economic 
Policy Toward Africa.”” DANE F. SMITH, 
AID liaison officer, visited Kenya, Burundi, 
Tanzania and Zambia recently, to discuss 
economic assistance policies and programs. 
SAMUEL HAMRICK joined the staff of East 
African Affairs in March, as deputy director, 
replacing JOHN D. WHITING, who will be 
joining Panamanian Affairs. LOUIS JAN- 
OWSKI replaced RICHARD CASTRODALE 
as country officer for Tanzania, Kenya and the 
Seychelles. KATHY SMITH will be hanging 
her hat in East African Affairs for the next few 
months. ROSE C. STACK, from Public Af- 
fairs, has joined the bureau. 


Nouakchott; Ambassador Ronald Palmer, 
Lome; Ambassador Mabel Smythe, 
Yaounde; Vernon Johnson and Richard 
Salazar, Bureau of African Affairs; Am- 
bassador John Linehan, Freetown; Ambas- 
sador Patricia Byrne, Bamako; Ambassa- 
dor Herman J. Cohen, Dakar; Ambassador 
Charles James, Niamey; Jay Katzen, 
charge, Brazzaville; Bruce Duncombe, FSI; 
and Mike Wygant, charge, Banjul. 





Consular Affairs 


As part of a comprehensive plan to 
strengthen the consular function, the constit- 
uent offices of the bureau have been elevated 
and the senior management team expanded. 
The following interim designations have been 
made: LOREN E. LAWRENCE, director of 
the Passport Office, as deputy assistant secre- 
tary for passport services; JULIO J. ARIAS, 
director of the Visa Office, as deputy assistant 
secretary for visa services; ALAN A. GISE, 
director of the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices, as deputy assistant secretary for overseas 
consular services). ROBERT T. HENNE- 
MEYER, senior deputy assistant secretary, and 
JOHN W. DEWITT, deputy assistant secre- 
tary, will continue to serve in their present ca- 
pacities in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Consular Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON attended the U.S.-Canada Joint Airline 
Facilitation Conference, April 3-4. The con- 
ference, in Honolulu, dealt with a wide range 
of issues concerning international travel, and 
was attended by experts from both Govern- 
ments. Mr. Hennemeyer chaired the April 
10-14 session of the European Consular Con- 
ference. Miss Watson was to chair sessions 
scheduled for April 17-21 and 24-28. Addi- 
tional personnel attending the conferences 
from the bureau were LLOYD L. DEWITT of 
the Visa Office, JAMES L. WARD of the Of- 
fice of Special Consular Services and HARRY 
E. ODOM of the Passport Office. 

WILLIAM S. TILNEY finished first 
among State Department employees in an in- 
teragency jogging race held March 29. 

CARL G. SHEPHERD, chief, Advisory 
Opinions Division, Visa Office, traveled to 
New York to attend a seminar on immigration 
laws as they pertain to businessmen. It was 
sponsored by the British-American Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Visa Office employees attending courses 
recently included ELIZABETH J. BERUBE 
and BRIAN M. MCNAMARA, Field Cpera- 
tions Division, management analysis course; 
JUDITH L. LYMAN, Administration Divi- 
sion, merit promotion principles and practices; 
JOSIE L. ROA, Communications and Records 
Branch, supervisory studies seminar; PEGGY 
HALL TOPPING, consular course, passport 
and citizenship segment; and CARON L. 
KLINE, consular course, visa segment. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE spoke at the Asia Society, March 29. 
He participated in the Japan-U.S. Friendship 
Commission conference and the Japanese 
Cherry Blossom Festival, April 3. On April 10, 
Mr. Holbrooke participated in the Washington 
Asian press conference and, on the following 
day in the Australian Indian Ocean conference. 
Deputy assistant secretary ERLAND H. HEG- 
INBOTHAM spoke on trade and investment 
opportunities in the Asian countries, at the In- 
ternational Business Center of New England, 
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FRANKFURT—Consul general Wolfgang 
J. Lehmann presents awards to staff mem- 
bers. Left to right are Raymond Alvarez, 
25-year length-of-service award; Robert 
Laplante, 30 years; John Hammerstrom, 20 


Boston, April 11. On April 12, he participated 
in the executive seminar for business execu- 
tives, in the Loy Henderson conference room. 
EVELYN COLBERT, special assistant for pol- 
icy planning, presented a paper on the military 
balance on the Korean peninsula, at the annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, 
in Chicago. ANTHONY GEBER, director, Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, consulted with the 
Conference Board of Trade Facilitation with 
Japan, and with officers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, on Southeast Asia, in New York, 
April 10. He also attended the meeting of the 
Asian Development Bank, April 22-26, in 
Vienna, and consulted with the Organization 
for Economic Development and Cooperation 
secretariat, on the Japanese economic review, 
May 2-3, in Paris. JAMES SHINN, Office of 
Economic Policy, conferred with THOMAS 
HOUT of the Boston Consulting Group re 
garding the Japan trade study, March 27, in 
Boston. He consulted with the Conference 
Board, the Japan Society and the Council for 
Foreign Relations, on issues of U.S.-Japan bi- 
lateral trade, in New York, April 10. 

The Bureau welcomes the following: KER- 
WIN DAVIS, BETTY CHAMBERS and 
GLORIA McLAUGHLIN. Persons from 
overseas consulting in the bureau included 
SHERYL B. GARRISON and KATHLEEN 
M. CAYER, consular officers, enroute to 
Manila; MARILYN A. O’BRIEN, secretary, 
from Paramaribo; JEAN R. HALL, support 
communications officer, from Kinshasa to 


years; Horst Mueller, Meritorious Honor 
Award; Mr. Lehmann; Lawrence J. Scar- 
lata, 20 years; Albert Mangelsen, 20 years, 
and Diplomatic Courier Award; Joel Bell, 
30 years. 


Manila; RUFUS W. CORLEW, personnel of- 
ficer, from Pretoria, en route to Canberra; 
BERNE M. INDAHL from Vientiane; and 
STEVEN HARDESTY, general services of- 
ficer, from Shiraz, Iran, to Rangoon. 


SEOUL—At opening of the embassy’s 
minicomputer room are, left to right, 
Thomas Stern, deputy chief of mission; 
Ambassador Richard Sneider; and Roscoe 
C. Lewis, Information Systems Office, 
State. 





Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ head- 
ed the U.S. delegation in negotiations with the 
Japanese, in Washington, March 15-21, to es- 
tablish a new bilateral aviation treaty. The 
talks were adjourned for further study of the 
issues by both sides. Mr. Katz and AMBAS- 
SADOR BAKKER of the Netherlands signed 
the U.S.-Netherlands aviation agreement, 
March 31. Mr. Katz also signed an agreement 
on tolls for the St. Lawrence Seaway with the 
ambassador of Canada, PETER TOWE, 
March 20. Mr. Katz accompanied Ambassador 
ROBERT STRAUSS, the President’s special 
trade representative, to Copenhagen for 
agricultural talks with the vice president of the 
European Community, April 6-8, and headed 
the U.S. delegation to the International Energy 
Agency board of governors conference, April 
12-13, in Tokyo. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS joined the President in Lagos to 
participate in the economic phase of his discus- 
sions with the Nigerians. Agreement was 
reached to establish working groups to follow 
up these discussions in the areas of trade, in- 
vestment, technology transfer, agriculture and 
education. Mr. Hormats also testified before a 
subcommittee of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee on U.S.-Japanese trade. 
JAMES ATWOOD, deputy assistant secretary 
for transportation affairs, chaired the U.S. 
delegation to the U.S.-Belgian air transport 
negotiations, March 20-22, in Brussels. The 
issues discussed included additional traffic 
rights for Belgium between Mexico City and 
Atlanta, and inclusion of cargo services in the 
charter understanding. 

Aviation negotiations were held in Cairo, 
March 13-17, and Jidda, March 20-24. 
ROBERT BROWN, chief, Aviation Negotia- 
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tions Division, led the U.S. delegation. The 
issues in Cairo centered on improving air serv- 
ices to Cairo; in Jidda attempts were made to 
conclude an air transport agreement. ALFRED 
WHITE, chief, Aviation Programs and Policy 
Division, represented the Department on the 
U.S. delegation to the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization’s all-weather operations 
divisional meeting, in Montreal, April 4-21. 
Fifty-six member states, one nonmember state 
and four international organizations were rep- 
resented at this meeting to select a new stand- 
ard microwave landing system. 

The deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional resources and food policy, STEPHEN 
BOSWORTH, participated in discussions with 
the European Community, on agriculture, in 
Evian les Bains, March 18-22. He also partici- 
pated in the Middle East foreign policy confer- 
ence in Atlanta, April 4-5, and, on April 18, 
addressed the third National Fuels Outlook 
Conference, in Washington. 

On February 27, ALLAN WENDT, direc- 
tor, Office of International Commodities, ad- 
dressed the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, in 
Denver, on U.S. commodity policy and miner- 
als cartels. On March 7, Mr. Wendt was in 
Bonn for consultations with German officials 
on commodity issues. He also traveled to Paris, 
March 9-10, and April 5-6, for meetings of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development’s ad hoc group on the common 
fund, of which he is chairman. The ad hoc 
group studied organizational and decision- 
making issues related to the proposed common 
fund for commodities, in connection with a 
possible resumption of the common fund nego- 
tiations in the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development. 

MICHAEL BOERNER, director, Office 
of Investment Affairs, was head of the delega- 
tion to the UN Commission on Transnational 
Corporations’ fourth session of the intergov- 
ernmental working group on a code of conduct 
for multinational corporations, in New York, 


BUDAPEST—Ambassador Philip M. 
Kaiser, seated, left, and Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Trade Jozsef Biro sign first 
trade agreement between the two countries. 
Other officials are, left to right, E. Mark 
Linton, economic officer; Thomas F. Mur- 
phy, economic-commercial officer; Tibor 
Antalpeter, Ministry of Foreign Trade; 
Herbert E. Wilgis Jr., deputy chief of mis- 
sion; and Janos Nyerges and Zoltan Honiti, 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


March 20-31. On April 1, RICHARD KAUZ- 
LARICH, deputy director, Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs, spoke to a symposium of the In- 
ternational Law Society of Syracuse Universi- 
ty, on ‘‘Controlling Transnational Enterprises 
through Codes of Conduct—A U.S. View.”’ 
He was also a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the 16th meeting of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Investment and Multinational Enter- 
prises of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, in Paris, April 
12-13. As a member of the U.S. delegation, he 
also met with the Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee/Business and Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, April 11, for an exchange of views on 
guidelines for multinational enterprises. On 
April 14 he was the U.S. representative at a 
meeting of the Committee’s informal contact 
group on activities in other international fora. 
BARBARA J. GRIFFITHS, Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs, was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the intergovernmental working group 
on illicit payments, of the UN Commission on 
Transnational Corporations, in New York, 
April 3-14. 

New personnel in the bureau include ED- 
WARD WILLIAMS, special assistant for con- 
sumer affairs; WILLIAM PAYNE, message 
center; CHRISTINE PHIPPS, Office of East- 
West Trade; VALRIA YOUNG, Office of 
Consumer Affairs, and CAROL ANDERSON, 
Office of International Commodities. 
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ANKARA— Ambassador Ronald I. Spiers, 
left, presents a certificate of appreciation to 
Seyhullah Turan, chief political specialist 
of the embassy, who recently retired after 
31 years of service. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
and director RAYMOND C. EWING, office 
of Southern European Affairs, accompanied 
DEPUTY SECRETARY CHRISTOPHER 
and Counselor MATTHEW NIMETZ to 
Ankara, for discussions, March 29, with 
Turkish Government officials. On March 
20-23, deputy assistant secretary RICHARD 
D. VINE and CARL J. CLEMENT, deputy 
director, Office of Canadian Affairs, attended 
a meeting of the Permenent Joint Board on 
Defense, at Ft. Hood, Tex. Mr. Vine served as 
head of the U.S. delegation to the Great Lakes 
water quality negotiations, in Ottawa, March 
29-30. KARL K. JONIETZ, Canadian desk, 
also attended those meetings. Mr. Vine also 
participated in the Canadian-American ‘‘Dia- 
logue III,’’ in Minneapolis, April 12-13. Mr. 
Jonietz also traveled to Durham, N.H., to at- 
tend the U.S.-Canadian environmental sym- 
posium sponsored by the University of New 
Hampshire, April 11-12. On April 14, he par- 
ticipated in discussions in Billings, Mont., with 
representatives of Montana, North Dakota and 
Minnesota regarding transboundary air pollu- 
tion. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS and Ambassador O. RUDOLPH AG- 
GREY accompanied NICOLAE CEAU- 
SESCU, President of Romania, and an official 
delegation to Dallas, Houston, New Orleans 
and New York, April 14-17. Deputy assistant 
secretary JAMES E. GOODBY, accompanied 
by bureau officers ARTHUR H. HUGHES 
and BRUCE W. CLARK, was in Madrid for 
the March 9-10 meeting of the bilateral ad hoc 
committee for coordination with NATO. Am- 
bassador KINGMAN BREWSTER JR. return- 
ed from London to the United States, March 
22-23, for the visit of British PRIME MINIS- 
TER CALAGHAN. 

Ambassador to Canada THOMAS O. 
ENDERS was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, March 29-31. Ambassador WILLIAM 
V. SHANNON, Ireland, was in the Depart- 
ment for official consultations April 3- 
11. Ambassador WALTER J. STOESSEL JR., 
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Federal Republic of Germany, completed a 
schedule of consultations with U.S. companies 
organized by the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, in New York, in late 
March. Ambassador to Cyprus GALEN 
STONE departed the United States, March 27, 
and, after consultations in London with his 
predecessor, Ambassador WILLIAM CRAW- 
FORD, and with foreign office officials, ar- 
rived in Nicosia, March 31. ALPHONSE LA 
PORTA, political military officer, Embassy 
Ankara, was in the Department, March 20-24, 
on consultations. 

DONALD C. LEIDEL, executive direc- 
tor, traveled to Bucharest, Sofia, Budapest, 
Prague, Krakow and Warsaw, for consulta- 
tions, March 29-April 15. ANTHONY C. AL- 
BRECHT, director, Office of OECD, Euro- 
pean Communities and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs, was an adviser on the U.S. 
delegation headed by Under Secretary 
RICHARD N. COOPER to the April 13-14 
mieeting of the OECD’s executive committee in 
special session. RUSSELL A. LAAMANTIA, 
of the same office, attended the 34th session of 
the OECD industry committee, as an adviser to 
the delegation headed by Assistant Secretary 
FRANK WEIL. CAROL K. STOCKER, of the 
same office, attended the April 12-13 Tokyo 
meeting of the governing board of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency. JOHN POLANSKY, 
formerly of that office, reported for language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute, March 
31. He was replaced by DONALD KURSCH, 
who arrived, March 28, from Embassy Mos- 
cow. 

JACK M. SEYMOUR, JR., Polish desk 
officer, Office of Eastern European Affairs, 
attended the Foreign Service Institute’s execu- 
tive performance seminar, at Cacapon, W.Va., 
March 12-17. JAMES H. GLENN, desk offi- 
cer for Bulgaria, Albania and Czechoslovakia, 
participated in discussions of the administra- 
tion’s human rights policy, March 14-16, with 
members of local citizens’ councils in Bend, 
Eugene, and Portland. Ore. Mr. Glenn also 
participated in Oregon Public Television’s 
‘*Feedback’’ program, during which viewers 
called in questions on human rights. The coun- 
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cil meetings and the television show were part 
of ‘‘Oregon, Speak Out,’’ a program set up by 
GOVERNOR STRAUB and Foreign Service 
information officer HANK GRADY to make 
the views of Oregonians on various aspects of 
U.S. foreign policy known to Washington 
policy-makers. 

ERIC REHFELD, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, attended 
the NATO joint communications and electron- 
ics committee meeting, as a member of the 
U.S. delegation, during the week of April 24, 
in Rome. JOHN A. FROEBE JR., of that of- 
fice, attended meetings on the transatlantic dia- 
logue on NATO arms cooperation and the 
long-term defense program, March 20-23, in 
Brussels. ANN KORKY, also of that office, at- 
tended the plenary meeting of NATO’s Com- 
mittee on the Challenges of Modern Society, 
March 14-16, in Brussels. ROBERT D. 
JOHNSON, Berlin desk officer, Office of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, held consultations, 
March 22-April 5, in Bonn, Berlin and at 
SHAPE headquarters at Casteau. KENT 
BROWN, Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
visited Moscow and Leningrad, March 2-April 
1, for consultations. Mr Brown also visited 
Billings, April 6-8, for public speaking en- 
gagements on the subject of SALT. 


FLORENCE—Representatives from the 
Rome embassy and the seven consulates in 
Italy attend the recent commercial officers 
conference. Left to right, front, are Jack 
Flateau, Palermo; Roberto Di Pietro, 
Turin; Harry Heikenen, commercial coun- 
selor, Rome; Graziella Lucarelli, Florence; 
Robert Gordon, consul general, Florence; 
James Creaghen, Naples; Alessandra Gola, 
Florence. Left to right, back: Peter 
Quandt, Rome; David Engel, Palermo; 
John Pitts, Milan; D. Clark Norton, 
Genoa; Wilbur Wright, Florence; Michael 
Skol, commercial attache, Rome; William 
Whitman, trade center director, Milan; R. 
Terry Miller, Milan; and David Sciac- 
chitano, Trieste. 
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Foreign Service Institute 


DAVID SCOTT PALMER, head of Latin 
American studies, visited Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Venezuela, Paraguay and 
Bolivia for the Post Professional Develop- 
ment/Area Studies Program, March 8-April 
11. He also lectured at various universities and 
diplomatic academies, on a number of formal 
policy topics, for the International Communi- 
cation Agency. Dr. STEPHEN KANE of the 
Historical Office served as interim head of 
Latin American studies during Dr. Palmer’s 
absence. Dr. WALTER D. CONNOR, head of 
Eastern Europe/USSR area studies, attended 
and participated in a conference on comparing 
Soviet and Chinese modernization, at Prince- 
ton University, in April. Dr. JOHN L. COL- 
LIER, head of Africa, sub-Saharan studies, 
visited Senegal, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, Zaire, South Africa, Mozambique, 
Zambia, Kenya and the Sudan for the post pro- 
fessional development program, March 6- 
April 9. In addition to discussion regarding the 
new program, Dr. Collier discussed the histori- 
cal background of American policy in Africa 
with the members of the official community in 
each country. W. LAWRENCE DUTTON, 
dean, School of Area Studies, went to Colum- 
bia, Cornell, University of Texas, University of 
California-Berkeley and Stanford, April 3-6, 
and April 10-14, to meet with Foreign Service 
officers enrolled in the universities, and to 
discuss with various professors the programs 
the students are in. 

BARBARA MELO has joined the staff of 
the School of Language Studies, in the Depart- 
ment of North, East and Central European 
Languages. 

MARY WILSON has been reassigned to 
the Executive Seminar on National and Inter- 
national Affairs, as special assistant. She was 
formally assigned to the American embassy in 
Hong Kong. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
addressed the Lawyer’s Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, March 16, on ‘‘Human 
Rights and the Role of Lawyers.’’ On April 5, 
Ms. Derian addressed the annual conference of 
the Council for Community Services to Inter- 
national Visitors, on its 20th anniversary. On 
April 11, she spoke to the graduating class of 
the Inter American Defense College, at Fort 
McNair. Ms. Derian met with representatives 
of American voluntary organizations at the Of- 
fice of Refugees and Migration, April 10, to 
review refugee and migration activities, in- 
cluding the Indochinese refugee program. She 
represented the bureau at hearings before the 
Immigration, Citizenship and International 
Law Subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, April 12. Participants reviewed the 
administration’s position on Congressman 
Eilberg’s proposed refugee legislation, and 
discussed the need for continued parole action 
for Indochinese and East European refugees in 
the absence of refugee legislation. 
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ASUNCION— Ambassador and Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. White are shown with Dr. Carmen de 
Lara Castro, president of the Paraguayan 
Human Rights Commission, second from 
left, prior to her visit to the United States. 
At right is Dr. Mariano Luis Lara Castro. 


Refugee officer JUDY CHAVCHAV- 
ADZE went, March 30-April 18, with a De- 
partment study group to Argentina, Peru and 
Brazil. Discussion focused on plans and pro- 
cedures for implementing a new U.S. parole 
action for 500 cases of Latin American refu- 
gees and/or political detainees. Deputy assist- 
ant secretary for human rights MARK 
SCHNEIDER participated in a panel exploring 
the ‘‘Enforcement of Human Rights as a For- 
eign Policy Consideration,’’ sponsored by a 
Columbia University conference on human 
rights and American foreign policy, March 23. 
Mr. Schneider also attended a joint U-.S.- 
European Community colloquium on human 
rights, in Luxembourg, April 18. 


Intelligence and Research 


WILLIAM G. BOWDLER assumed his 
duties as director of the bureau on April 24. 
Mr. Bowdler’s previous assignment was as am- 
bassador to the Republic of South Africa. 

PATRICIA BARNETT, chief, Southeast 
Asia Division, Office of Research Analysis for 
East Asia and Pacific, together with CAROL 
HAMRIN, RONALD MORSE and JOHN 
WIANT, analysts in that office, attended the 
Association for Asian Studies annual meeting, 
in Chicago, March 30-April 2. Mr. Morse lec- 
tured on ‘‘U.S.-Japan Trade Problems’’ to the 
Inland Empire World Trade Club and Whit- 
worth College in Spokane, Wash.; the Japan 
Society in San Francisco; and the Japan-Korea 
Colloquium at the University of California at 
Berkeley, March 28-29. DOUGLAS SPELL- 
MAN, analyst, Northeast Asia Division, at- 
tended a Department of Energy course on the 
nuclear fuel cycle, in Germantown, Md., 
March 14-15. 

ROBERT BARAZ, director, Office of Po- 
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litical-Military Affairs and Theater Forces, at- 
tended the symposium on tactics and military 
posture, at the Army’s Combined Arms Cen- 
ter, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., March 30-April 
1. WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, deputy director 
of that office, attended the annual Army War 
College symposium at Carlisle Barracks, April 
17-19. RANDALL ELLIOTT, analyst of the 
office, attended the Shiloah Institute seminar 
in Israel, April 6. GARY CROCKER, analyst 
of the office, attended a NATO meeting in 
Brussels, April 10-22. 

LOUIS E. MISBACK, chief, South Amer- 
ican Division, Office of Research and Analysis 
for American Republics, attended the NATO 
experts meeting for Latin America, in Brussels, 
April 3-7. JAMES E. BUCHANAN, also of 
that division, conducted a session on ‘‘Current 
Trends in Latin America,’’ March 15, for par- 
ticipants in the Foreign Service Institute’s 
orientation course for personnel assigned to 
Latin American posts. 

E. RAYMOND PLATIG, director, Office 
of External Research, participated in a panel of 
the Eastern Sociological Society, in Phila- 
delphia, April 1. ERIC WILLENZ, chairman 
of the Europe and global research group of 
that office, participated in an all-day con- 
ference on ‘‘The French Elections,’’ with six 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEAKCH— 
Former bureau director Harold H. 
Saunders, \eft, presents a Superior Honor 
Award to Philip H. Stoddard for his per- 
formance as director of research and analy- 
sis for the Near East and South Asia. 


visiting university scholars, on April 7. Mr. 
Willenz and DALLAS LLOYD, program offi- 
cer, participated in a conference on ‘‘The 
Soviet Elite,’’ sponsored by Georgetown Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies and the bureau, April 
10-11. 

EDWARD G. GRIFFIN, senior program 
officer for Asia, attended the Association for 
Asian Studies meeting in Chicago, March 31- 
April 2. Mr. Griffin participated in a round- 
table discussion at the conference on ‘‘Gaps in 
Research on Japanese Politics.”” GEORGE 
HARRIS, director, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Western Europe, and F. HER- 
BERT CAPPS, PHILIP J. WOLFSON, 
JOHN F. HOSTIE, EDWARD D. KEETON 
and JOHN CAMPBELL of that office, at- 
tended a colloquium on ‘‘The French National 
Elections,’’ on April 7. Mr. Harris served as 
co-chairman. Mr. Wolfson also participated in 
a political-military gaming exercise at the Army 
War College, Carlisle, Pa., March 6-9. In ad- 
dition, he lectured to Foreign Service personnel 
assigned to Western European posts on ‘‘U.S. 
Policies for Europe’’ and ‘‘Western European 
Political Framework,’’ on March 15. Mr. Kee- 
ton attended seminars at the School for Ad- 
vanced International Studies on ‘‘The French 
Left’? and ‘‘Eurocommunism,”’ February 16, 
and on ‘‘European Politics,’’ April 6. Mr. Kee- 
ton, together with ANNE M. GALER RYAN, 
also of that office, attended a ‘‘Face-to-Face’’ 
discussion of West European Communist par- 
ties at the Carnegie Institute, March 22. 

MICHAEL E. C. ELY, director, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis, was the key- 
note speaker at a meeting of the Mid-South 
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Energy Management Organization, at Mem- 
phis State University, April 6. He spoke on 
‘Energy and the Middle East.’’ Mr. Ely also 
addressed the Exporters Round-table in Lex- 
ington, Ky., April 7, on the same subject. 
ROBERT McSWAIN, analyst in the Regional 
Economic Division of that office, attended a 
talk at the Woodrow Wilson Center by 
CHIAKI NISHIYAMA on “‘U.S.-Japan Trade 
Relations,’”’?’ on March 24. THERESA P. 
JONES, analyst of that office, consulted with 
embassy, Government and other officials in 
Ottawa, Quebec, and Toronto, on economic 
developments, April 10-15. 

JEFFREY LUTZ, geographer, Office of 
the Geographer, conferred with scientists, 
March 28-29, at the National Marine Fisheries 
Service, in Miami, Fla., concerning living 
resources of the Southeast Atlantic, Gulf of 
Mexico, the Bahamas, Puerto Rico and Virgin 
Islands. SANDRA SHAW and ROBERT 
SMITH, also geographers in that office, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Geographers, in New Orleans, 
April 10-13. 

PHILIP H. STODDARD, director, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia, participated in a Department- 
sponsored conference on the Middle East in 
Atlanta, April 4-5. GEORGE G. B. GRIFFIN, 
chief, South Asia Division, attended the na- 
tional conference of the Association of Asian 
Studies, in Chicago, March 31-April 2. 
WALTER K. ANDERSEN and KAREN 
LONGETEIG, analysts of that division, also 
attended. WILLIAM A. KIRBY, Egypt ana- 
lyst, has returned to the office after 10 weeks’ 
temporary duty in Tel Aviv. During that time, 
he participated with the embassy in activities 
related to the Middle East peace process, in- 
cluding meetings of the Political Committee in 
Jerusalem. He also had consultations in Am- 
man and Cairo. DAVID E. LONG, analyst, 
Near East Division, lectured at the University 
of Pennsylvania on ‘‘The Middle East,’’ March 
30, and attended a symposium at Georgetown 
University, on ‘‘U.S. Arab Commercial and 
Financial Relations,’’ April 4-7. Mr. Long also 
lectured at Oxford in Westbrook, Conn., on 
**U.S. Policy in the Middle East,’’ April 13. 

JOSEPH NORBURY, deputy director, 
Office of Research and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, attended the third 
annual conference on U.S.-Soviet relations at 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., March 30- 
April 1. PAUL COSTOLANSKI, analyst in 
the Eastern Europe Division of that office, par- 
ticipated in the NATO experts meeting on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, in Brussels, 
March 7-10. He also visited U.S. embassies in 
Prague, Bucharest and Belgrade, for consulta- 
tions with U.S. officials, March 11-20. 
ROBERT FARLOW, analyst in that office, 
lectured on ‘‘Romania’’ at the Foreign Service 
Institute, March 28. JAMES COLLINS, ana- 
lyst in the Soviet Foreign Political Division of 
that office, lectured on ‘‘Soviet Middle East 
Policy,’’ at the Foreign Service Institute, 
March 30. 

Personnel who recently joined the bureau 
include DENNIS CHAPMAN, ROBERT L. 
FLANEGIN, ROBERT L. GALLUCCI, 
PAUL F. HURLEY, RAPHAEL IUN- 
GERICH and LORETTA JOHNSTON. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM MAYNES attended the Stanley Foun- 
dation conference at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., 
March 30-April 2. On April 7 he spoke at the 
Columbia University conference on interna- 
tional studies, on ‘‘The Maturing of American 
Diplomacy.’’ On April 12 Mr. Maynes ad- 
dressed a group of students from American 
University, on multilateral diplomacy. On 
April 14 he briefed representatives of non- 
governmental organizations, on Africa. 

Deputy assistant secretary CHARLES R. 
FRANK JR. was one of the principal speakers 
at the Bureau of African Affairs economic 
policy seminar for ambassadors and charges 
from west and central African posts, in 
Yaounde, March 20-25. Mr. Frank then held 
discussions on various UN economic matters, 
with officials in Yaounde, Libreville, Kinshasa, 
Dar es Salaam, Lusaka and Nairobi. Mr. 
Frank participated in the joint U.S.—German 
international economic cooperation seminar, 
in Bonn, April 11-12, sponsored by the Fried- 
rich Naumann Foundation and Embassy 
Bonn. 

Deputy assistant secretary GEORGE 
DALLEY participated in a conference, in 
Cairo, on ‘‘The International News Media and 
the Developing World,’’ April 2-5. Sponsored 
by Tufts and Cairo Universities and the Middle 
East News Agency, the conference attracted 
news managers representing Western interna- 
tional wire services and Third World news 
agencies; they exchanged views and explored 
prospects for cooperation. Mr. Dalley then 
went to London, where he met with officials of 
the Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. 

FRANKLIN MARCUS joined the Agency 
Directorate for Science and Technology, April 
3, for a three-month rotation tour of duty. 
Renegotiation of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention was held in 
Washington, March 21-23. GREGORY GAY 
served as conference officer, CHARLES 
DOSCHER as administrative officer and 
MARGARET ROBERTS as documents offi- 
cer. The all weather operations divisional 
meeting of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization was held in Montreal, April 4-21. 
PENELOPE WILLIAMS served as secretary 
of the delegation. The third Law of the Sea 
Conference is being held in Geneva, March 28- 
May 19. CHARLES REILLY, Mr. Gay and 
MILDRED CARTER are serving as support 
staff for the delegation. 

HILDEGARD SHISHKIN has joined the 
Program Staff, and LARRY ATCHERSON 
the Administrative Staff, of the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences. HARRISON BURGESS 
retired on March 31. BRYAN BAAS has re- 
placed him as deputy director, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences. CONSTANTINE 
WARVARIV, agency director for UNESCO, 
was awarded a Superior Honor Award, for 
“consistently excellent’? work on UNESCO 
matters—both in Paris, where he served as 
deputy U.S. representative to UNESCO, and in 
Washington. 
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UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—U.S. Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young, with a group of 


, 


‘‘Junior Ambassadors,’ an organization 
dedicated to education through stamp col- 
lecting. 


GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, was part of the advance 
team for President Carter’s recent trip to 
Caracas, Venezuela. Mr. Guerra-Mondragon 
participated at the request of the White House. 
WILLIAM HARLEY, special media consult- 
ant to the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, participated in ‘‘A Conference on 
the International News Media and the Develop- 
ing World: Prospects for Cooperation.’’ spon- 
sored by the Edward R. Murrow Center of 
Public Diplomacy, in Cairo, April 2-5. 

CHESTER E. NORRIS, director, Office 
of Development and Humanitarian Programs, 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS—Constantine Warvariv, left, 
center, agency director for UNESCO, re- 
ceives Superior Honor Award from Assist- 
ant Secretary Charles William Maynes. 


held consultations with members of the U.S. 
mission in Geneva, March 27-29, on prepara- 
tions for the upcoming May Geneva group 
meetings. Mr. Norris headed the U.S. delega- 
tion to the first session of the new UN Commis- 
sion on Human Settlements, in New York, 
April 3-7. WILLIAM R. FALKNER of that 
office also attended as alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative. Mr. Norris co-chaired the sixth 
meeting of the federal interagency committee 
on the International Year of the Child, April 
12, at which the principal speaker was Mrs. 
FRANCES HUMPHREY HOWARD, sister 
of the late senator. The committee is engaged 
in the coordination of U.S. Government prepa- 
rations for the observance which begins in 
1979. Mr. Falkner attended an informal meet- 
ing, in New York, April 14, of members of the 
UN Development Program’s governing coun- 
cil, convened to discuss the organization’s 
financial prospects. 

DEBORAH WYNES has joined the Inter- 
national Institutions Policy Staff as officer-in- 
charge of UN financial and budgetary matters. 
Ms. Wynes was formerly in the Department’s 
budget office; she replaces JAMES A. 
WEINER, who has assumed the directorship 
of the Office of UN Systems Coordination. 
RICHARD V. HENNES, director of the Inter- 
national Institutions Policy Staff, was in New 
York recently to consult on the funding of the 
new UN peacekeeping force in Lebanon. 
KATHLEEN B. ANDERSON, an FSO-4, re- 
cently assigned to the Department of Labor, 
has entered on duty with the International In- 
stitutions Policy Staff as officer-in-charge of 
the staff unit concerned with systemwide fiscal 
and administrative operations. 

DAVID ADAMSON was in New York, 
April 4-21, as a member of the U.S. delegation 
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to the fifth preparatory committee meeting of 
the UN special session on disarmament. From 
February 27 to March 24, LAUREL SHEA 
served as an adviser on the U.S. delegation to 
the special committee on the charter of the UN 
and on strengthening the organization. 

NEw EMPLOYEES in the bureau include the 
following: DAVID MANGAN has joined the 
Office of UN Political Affairs, African and 
Dependent Areas Affairs, as political officer. 
FRANKLIN MARCUS is a junior rotational 
officer, serving his first tour in the Agency 
Directorate for Science and Technology. 
MARY ELLEN VANDIVIER recently trans- 
ferred from the Fairfax County School Board 
to join the staff of the Office of Development 
and Humanitarian Programs. JOELLE LIRA 
has transferred from the Office of Western 
European Affairs to join the staff of the Office 
of International Conferences, Program Divi- 
‘sion. MICHELLE SUHADOLINK is serving 
as student intern in the Office of Development 
and Humanitarian Programs. TONI PRINTIS 
has transferred from the Agency Directorate 
for Health and Drug Control to the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 


U.S. MISSION TO UNITED NATIONS 


On April 7, Ambassador JAMES F. 
LEONARD, deputy representative to the UN, 
and Ambassador MELISSA WELLS, U.S. 
representative on the UN Economic and Social 
Council, addressed the UN Seminar of the 
Young Presidents Organization. On April 12, 
midshipmen from the Coast Guard Academy 


CARACAS—Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, 
fourth from left, front row, presents length- 
of-service and safe-driving awards to (from 
left, front row) Merida Cubillas, Ellen 


Kaplan, Astroberto Alvarez, Hipolito 


cf 


at New London, Conn., were addressed by ad- 
visers DAVID ROWE and HENRY MILLER 
and Ambassador ALLARD LOWENSTEIN, 
the alternate U.S. representative for special 
political affairs. On March 30 Ambassador 
Lowenstein met with Lutheran Seminary stu- 
dents from Philadelphia. RICHARD PETREE, 
counselor for political affairs, delivered the 
keynote address at the model United Nations 
event at the University of Northern Colorado, 
at Greeley, April 13. He also addressed the 
United Nations Association, Denver Chapter, 
at luncheon that same day. On April 14, feder- 
al mid-career officials, undertaking a year of 
non-degree graduate study at Cornell Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration, were briefed at the mission by 
advisers LAURENCE GARUFI, HENRY 
MILLER, REYNOLD REIMER and BRADY 
TYSON. On April 14, VALERIE JO BRAD- 
LEY, deputy counselor for public affairs, 
delivered the convocation address at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., as part of a 
black cultural weekend program. Her address, 
‘“Why Americans Should Be Concerned about 
Africa,’’ was followed by a question-and- 
answer period. Ms. Bradley also met informal- 
ly with the faculty and students at Afro House. 
On April 3, TONY BILLUPS, adviser, briefed 
students from Ramapo College, N.J. On April 
10, ROBERT ROSENSTOCK and REYNOLD 
RIEMER, advisers, addressed the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank International Bankers Seminar on 
the United Nations. DAVID ROWE, adviser, 
briefed the Political Science Department of 
King’s College, N.Y. on April 11. 


Moona, Brunhilda Papp, Evelyn Baccara, 
Julieta Besembel, Hazel Gransaull, Luigi 
Russo. Second row, left to right: Joseph 
Marryshow, Leonardo Albarran, Cirilo 
Hernandez, Vicente Perez, Ramon Domin- 
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Inter-American Affairs 


WADE MATTHEWS, director for Cen- 
tral America, attended a seminar on the inter- 
national responsibility for protection of human 
rights, at Salzburg, Austria, in early April. 
There were 32 other participants from 20 na- 
tions. CHARLES E. FINAN, alternate direc- 
tor, Office of Regional Political Programs, 
spoke recently on the Panama Canal and 
U.S.-Latin American relations to groups in 
Keene, N.H., Boston, Charleston, W. Va., and 
Washington, Pa. PHYLLIS OAKLEY, of the 
same office, spoke on the Panama Canal 
treaties in a debate in Williamsburg, Va.; at a 
student meeting at Villanova University; at 
Northern Iowa University; and at a League of 
Women Voters event in Sioux Falls, S.D. 
DAVID SIMCOX, director, Office of Mexican 
Affairs, attended the Southwest Conference on 
Crime and the Border, in Albuquerque, where 
he spoke on ‘‘Law Enforcement Cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States.’’ Mr. 
Simcox, during April, also addressed the meet- 
ing of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration, and the Latin American Studies 
Department of the University of Alabama. ED- 
WARD BITTNER, alternate director, Office 
of Mexican Affairs, visited Mexico, March 
5-16, for consultations with the embassy and 
the consulates. Subsequently, he spoke on the 
Panama Canal treaties at the University of 
Idaho, and met with the Idaho Migrant Coun- 
cil in Boise, to discuss the President’s program 
on undocumented workers. 


guez, Nestor Dugarte, Jose Maya, Carlo 
Pignotti, Jesus Rincon, Jose Mendez, 
Caresse Bonaglia, Esteban John, Edmundo 
Montesinos, Luis Gonzalez, Sigifredo 
Lihon and Delfino Sanchez. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy legal adviser LEE R. MARKS was 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the Commit- 
tee on International Investment and Multina- 
tional Enterprises, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, which met in 
Paris, April 11-13. Deputy legal adviser 
MARK B. FELDMAN was the U.S. represen- 
tative to the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s ad hoc intergovernmental working group 
on corrupt practices, which met in New York, 
April 3-14. SUSAN M. KLING, attorney ad- 
viser, economic and business affairs, accom- 
panied Mr. Feldman as an adviser to the dele- 
gation. Mr. Feldman also spoke on the U.S. in- 
itiative for an international agreement on illicit 
payments to the international council of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, April 4, 
and to a seminar at the Southern Center for In- 
ternational Studies, in Atlanta, April 17. 

STEFAN A. RIESENFELD, counselor on 
international law, attended the International 
Bar Association seminar on international prob- 
lems of bankruptcy, in Brussels, April 13-15. 
The central theme was the feasibility of treaties 
on that subject. RICHARD D. KEARNEY, 
chairman, Advisory Committee on Private In- 
ternational Law, attended the U.S.-United 
Kingdom convention on recognition and en- 
forcement of civil judgments, in London, April 
3-4. Mr. Kearney also attended a meeting of 
the governing council of the International In- 
stitute for the Unification of Private Law, in 
Rome, April 5-7. 

RONALD J. BETTAUER, assistant legal 
adviser for nuclear affairs, was U.S. represen- 
tative to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency convention on the physical protection 
of nuclear material, in Vienna, April 10-21. 
FABIAN A. KWIATEK, assistant legal adviser 
for international claims, traveled to East Berlin 
for preliminary claims discussions with East 
German officials, March 28-29. LOUIS G. 
FIELDS JR. delivered a lecture on terrorism, 
at Hurlburg Field Air Force Base, Fla., 
April 10. 


ELIZABETH VERVILLE, assistant legal 
adviser for East Asian and Pacific affairs, was 
deputy representative to the UN Law of the Sea 
Conference, in Geneva, March 28-May 19. 
STUART E. BENSON, deputy assistant legal 
adviser, economic and business affairs, was ad- 
viser to the UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment working group meeting on copper, 
in Geneva, April 17-21. LUCY A. HUMMER, 
deputy assistant legal adviser for management, 
was alternate representative to the meeting of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development group on transborder data 
barriers and privacy protection, in Paris, April 
3-4. DAVID P. STEWART, deputy assistant 
legal adviser for UN affairs, was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the Micronesian status 
negotiations, in Hilo, Haw., April 5-10. 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG, attorney ad- 
viser for inter-American affairs, participated in 
negotiations, in Guadalajara, on the tourism 
agreement between the United States and Mex- 
ico, March 28-31. PAUL M. CORAN, attor- 
ney adviser for management, represented the 
Department at hearings relating to the New 
Orleans passport agency, April 11-14. LORI F. 
DAMROSCH, attorney adviser for European 
affairs, participated in negotiations for a 
revised Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 
between Canada and the United States, in Ot- 
tawa, March 30. 

MARY E. McLEOD, attorney adviser for 
oceans, environment and scientific affairs, was 
U.S. representative to the second session of the 
working group of experts on environmental 
law (UN Environment Program), in Geneva, 
April 3-12. PETER M. OLSON, attorney ad- 
viser for oceans, environment and scientific af- 
fairs, participated in negotiations on narcotics 
matters in Mexico City, March 30-April 1. 
THOMAS J. RAMSEY, attorney adviser for 
management, was U.S. representative to the 
third session of the committee of governmental 
experts on the hotelkeepers’ contract, in Rome, 
April 17-21. 

RICHARD B. FINN, formerly of the 
Panama Canal task force in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser, has been named executive direc- 


tor of the office. LUCINDA E. BISHOP has 
entered on duty as secretary in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser, and has been assigned to Mr. 
Finn’s office. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


ALFRED L. ATHERTON JR., desig- 
nated ambassador-at-large for Middle East 
peace negotiations, briefed out-of-town news- 
paper editors at the Department’s March 20 
Media-Diplomat Seminar. On April 5, Mr. 
Atherton addressed the Atlanta Foreign Policy 
Conference on the Middle East on the current 
status of peace efforts. Some 400 people at- 
tended this conference, which was co-spon- 
sored by the Department and the Southern 
Center for International Studies. Other Gov- 
ernment speakers included SIDNEY SOBER, 
deputy assistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs; STEPHEN BOS- 
WORTH, deputy assistant secretary for eco- 
nomic and business affairs; STANLEY MAR- 
CUSS, deputy assistant secretary of commerce; 
WALTER SMITH, director for Israel/Arab- 
Israeli affairs; and PHILIP STODDARD, di- 
rector of Near Eastern and South Asian affairs 
in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. On 


KUWAIT—Participants at a recent confer- 
ence of Arabian Peninsula administrative 
officers were, clockwise, from far left, 
Gary E. Lee, Sana; James A. Seward, 
Dhahran; Chester A. Polley, Jidda; Dean 
Miller, Riyadh; Melville A. Sanderson Jr., 
Muscat; H. R. Malpass, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asia Affairs; Thomas R. 
Flesher, Baghdad; Peter A. Sutherland, 
Kuwait; Robert K. Carr, Kuwait; Walter 
M. Notheis, Office of Foreign Buildings; 
Kenneth W. Parent, Manama; Pierre H. 
Jabbour, Doha; Robert P. Richardson, 
Karachi; Francis J. Nelson, Abu Dhabi; 
Frank W. Skinner, Kuwait. 
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April 9, Mr. Atherton addressed the Congres- 
sional Forum at Bergen County Community 
College, Paramus, N.J., organized by Con- 
gressman ANDREW MAGUIRE. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Atherton met with 20 cor- 
porate executives in New York to discuss the 
Mideast situation. The affair was organized 
under the auspices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. Later that day, 
Mr. Atherton addressed 120 members of the 
Council of Foreign Relations. 

On February 27, STEPHEN E. PALMER 
JR., director for regional affairs, addressed a 
meeting of PROBE International and the Mid- 
dle East Institution of New York City, on 
**U.S. Policy in the Middle East.’’ On March 
21, Mr. Palmer was in Chicago for a breakfast 
meeting of leaders of the Metropolitan Jewish 
Federation, speaking on prospects for peace 
negotiations, U.S. aircraft sales, the situation 
in Lebanon and U.S.-Israel relations. At an 
Arab-American Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon meeting, Mr. Palmer participated in a pan- 
el discussion on our economic-commercial rela- 
tions with the Middle East and North Africa. 
Mr. Palmer also consulted with the director of 
the University of Chicago’s Middle East 
Studies Center. On March 23, Mr. Palmer 
briefed members of Princeton University’s 
Whig-Cliosophic Society on Arab-Israel nego- 
tiating prospects and other Middle Eastern 
matters. On April 3 and 4, Mr. Palmer repre- 
sented the bureau at the Near East and North 
Africa economic/commercial officers confer- 
ence, in Tangier. He spoke on regional issues 
and operations, and moderated a panel discus- 
sion on U.S. anti-boycott policy and regu- 
lations. At the Executive-Diplomat Seminar, in 
the Department, April 12, Mr. Palmer con- 
ducted a session on ‘‘Business Prospects in the 
Middle East.”’ 

Assistant Secretary HAROLD  H. 
SAUNDERS, Mr. Sober and regional policy 
adviser JOSEPH V. MONTVILLE were part 
of the U.S. delegation to the 25th Central Trea- 
ty Organization’s council of ministers, headed 
by SECRETARY VANCE, in London, April 
19-20. Deputy assistant secretary ADOLPH 
DUBS and regional commercial coordinator 
DAVID MORRISON participated in the April 
10-14 New Delhi economic/commercial offi- 
cers conference. The conference was co- 
sponsored by the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs and the Department of Com- 
merce. It was attended by 16 officers from 
South Asian posts. 

JOHN COUNTRYMAN, deputy director, 
Office of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, addressed 
the Middle East Seminar at the Army War Col- 
lege, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., on April 11. Mr. 
Countryman discussed U.S. relations with the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula. JOHN 
ZIOLKOWSKI, Office of Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs, represented the Bureau at the 
economic/commercial conference in Tangier, 
Morocco, April 3-6. RUTH ANN LINCOLN, 
secretary, performed duty for the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences in connection with the 
UN General Assembly, Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, in New York, February 
13-March 3. 

Personnel from the field consulting in the 
bureau recently included EDWARD PECK, 
principal officer, Baghdad; ROBERT GIN- 
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GLES, counselor for administration, Tehran; 
and JOHN STEELE, general services officer, 
Amman. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Director C. WILLIAM KONTOS was on 
temporary duty, March 1-18, with visits to 
London, Cairo, the Sinai Field Mission, Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem and Paris. JAMES WAL- 
LEN, associate director for engineering, ac- 
companied the director on a portion of the trip, 
and spent additional days at the field mission. 
LARRY G. PENDLETON JR., associate di- 
rector for contracting, also was on temporary 
duty in the field mission during February and 
March, as were LESLIE E. JACOBS, engi- 
neer, and JAMES K. KIMMEL, contracting 
officer. The following employees completed 
their tours of duty at the field mission and 
reported to the following assignments: 
STEVEN M. BRATTAIN to the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, International 
Finance Division; HENRY F. REAVEY to the 
Office of Communications, Security; BRUCE 
D. STRATHEARN and DAVID L. CARD- 
WELL to the Foreign Service Institute (the 
former for Spanish language training, for a 
future assignment to Caracas; the latter to the 
Threshold Training Program); and PHIFER 
PAUL ROTHMAN, who will return to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency. Em- 
ployees assigned to the field mission for a one- 
year tour of duty: JOHN F. CLOVER III; 
KEVIN J. CONNORS; WILFRED F. Der- 
CLERCQ; BERT KURLAND; JERRY W. 
LESTER; BRENDA T. SAUNDERS and 
RICHARD J. SLOTT. SPENCER W. 
BROWN, security officer, will be in the Sinai 
for approximately 60 days’ temporary duty. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


JOHN D. NEGROPONTE, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for oceans and fisheries affairs, 
and SUSAN JELLEY, Atlantic fisheries offi- 
cer, attended the March 8-9 meeting of the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Fisheries Management 
Council to discuss foreign fish allocations and 
other matters related to the Council’s fishery 
management plans. On March 16-17, Ambas- 
sador Negroponte convened the marine science 
section of the Ocean Affairs Advisory Com- 
mittee, which discussed scientific research 
within zones for which foreign nations have 
sought to restrict access. Staffing the commit- 
tee were WILLIAM SULLIVAN, director, Of- 
fice of Marine Science and Technology, and 
BENOIT BROOKENS II, executive secretary 
to the committee. On March 10, Ambassador 
Negroponte was keynote speaker at the Texas 
Shrimp Association convention in Houston. 
He discussed the Department’s roles in im- 
plementing the Fisheries Conservation and 
Management Act. Also on March 10, Mr. 
Brookens attended preliminary discussions on 
the development of the South Pacific Fisheries 
Agency. Ambassador Negroponte headed the 
U.S. negotiating team for March 21-24 and 
April 4-6 sessions of the International North 


Assistant Secretary Patsy T. Mink presents 
the deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional environmental and population af- 
fairs, Lindsey S. Grant, with a Superior 
Honor Award upon his retirement in 
March. 


Pacific Fisheries Conventions. The U.S. 
delegation included CARL PRICE and RAY 
ARNAUDO, Office of Fisheries Affairs, and 
Mr. Brookens, when he returned from the 
March 21-23 meeting of the Caribbean Region- 
al Fisheries Management Council in St. 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands. On April 5, Am- 
bassador Negroponte accompanied Assistant 
Secretary Patsy T. Mink to interagency discus- 
sions concerning foreign fishery allocations 
under the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act. On April 6, he was guest speaker at 
the Capitol Hill session of the University of 
Virginia Law School Ocean Policy Forum. 

New employees in Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs are EILEEN MATURI, Office of Mar- 
ine Science and Technology, from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy; OLGA WISZKA, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs from _ private industry; 
ROBERTA ARMSTRONG, from Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; and Dr. JAMES 
A. STORER, director, Office of Fisheries Af- 
fairs, from the National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 

Deputy assistant secretary OSWALD H. 
GANLEY spoke on ‘‘ American Foreign Policy 
Issues of Interest to the Computer Industry,”’ 
at a March 20 meeting, in Phoenix, of the 
Computer Business Manufacturing Associa- 
tion. Dr. Ganley led the U.S. delegation to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development workshop on science and tech- 
nology relations with developing countries, 
April 10-14, in Paris. ROBERT G. MORRIS, 
director, Office of Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Science and Technology Affairs, chaired 
the semiannual meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav 
Joint Board on Science and Technology Coop- 
eration, April 5-7, in Washington. ED MAL- 
LOY, science attache at Embassy Belgrade and 
a member of the board, also attended the meet- 
ing. ROBERT ILLING served as U.S. delega- 
tion adviser. 


Personnel 


LARRY RUSSELL, director, Office of 
Management, lied the bureau’s delegation to 
the annual national conference of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration, in 
Phoenix, April 10-12. Also attending were 
TORREY WHITMAN, DONNA GIGLIOT- 
TI, HAL FULLER, GAY MOUNT, JACK 
SEGAL, DENNIS’- LINSKY, ANITA 
STALLS, RON MAIN, EVELYN MANN- 
ING, LORETTA HELM and STEPHANIE 
KINNEY. @ 
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uncertain seas of diplomacy. And, 
as we all know, a ship cannot func- 
tion accurately without certain 
components. 

In olden days, when ships 
were sail-powered, our agency was 
formed and has grown steadily in 
complexity as have ships, some of 
which are now atom-powered. De- 
spite the range of modern technol- 
ogy, however, all ships still have 
one thing in common: namely, a 
mast. Perhaps the mast of today 
serves a different purpose than 
when it was first used to hold up a 
sail. But, it still persists—a legacy 
to an enduring need. 

With this in mind, I propose 
that should a name-change for the 
NEWSLETTER be seriously con- 
sidered, we borrow from Mr. Im- 
merman’s use of the term and 
rename the NEWSLETTER the 
MASTHEAD. After all, the mast is 
most commonly that part of a ship 
which hoves into view before any- 
thing else, often times bearing a 
light atop its uppermost part. And, 
as the NEWSLETTER can be con- 
sidered a beacon of sorts, there’s 
no reason why that which casts the 


A United 
Nations quiz 


By FRED BLACHLY 


Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 


The idea of naming a day ora 
month for something or someone 
special goes back a long, long time. 
We recognize that the days of the 
week are named for the Sun, the 
Moon, various Norse gods and the 
Roman god Saturn. The early 
months of the year are named for 
various Roman gods or festivals, 
and July and August for the Em- 
perors Julius and Augustus Cae- 
sar. Time has not withered, nor 
custom staled, the infinite variety 
of this gimmick. In fact, the 
United Nations has carried this 
good thing a lot farther down the 
garden path. The UN has not only 
10 specially designated Days, but 
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light of information shouldn’t be 
called something appropriate, like 
THE MASTHEAD. 


Sincerely, 


R. J. CUMMING 
Deputy Communications 
Regional Officer 


How many votes for DOSE? 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 
In response to your interest in 
a possible new name for the 
NEWSLETTER how about DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE ENVOY—DOSE 
for short? 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. GEHRON 
Bureau of European Affairs 


We are ‘hipper,’ it says here 


TUNIS 
GENTLEPERSONS: 

First, my congratulations on a 
much hipper, upbeat magazine. 
How about a ‘‘re-baptism’’ contest 
amongst the readership? ‘‘News- 


also 2 special Weeks, countless 
Years, and even 5 Decades. 

Listed below are 20 of these. 
Give yourself one point for each 
item you have heard of. If you 
come up with a score of 4 you are 
a genius. Anything above that, and 
you are some kind of UN freak. 
We will start with UN Day, be- 
cause almost everyone has heard of 
that. 


DAYS 


United Nations Day, Oct. 24. 
World Development Day, Oct. 24. 
Human Rights Day, Dec. 10. 
International Day for the Elimina- 
tion of Racial Discrimination, 
March 21. 

World Health Day, April7. 

World Environment Day, June 5. 
Namibia Day, August 26. 

Day of Solidarity with South A fri- 
can Political Prisoners, Oct. 11. 


WEEKS 
Week of Solidarity with the Colo- 


letter’? no longer makes it. 
TAYLOR JESSE CLEAR 
Labor Attache 


We live and breathe 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
DEAR SIR: 


Having spent 30 years in the 
Foreign Service, | am a fairly con- 
stant reader of the NEWSLETTER. 
Frankly, it has been a pretty dreary 
apologia for the Department’s do- 
ings and misdoings these last féw 
years. Consequently, the recent 
trend, as exemplified in the March 
issue, comes as a very happy sur- 
prise. There is, of course, a certain 
admixture of ERA malarky and a 
photo of some of the sourpussed 
advocates of the human rights pol- 
icy which has done so much to 
create the present shambles in our 
foreign policy and, so notably, in 
many of our posts abroad. Presu- 
mably, these are _ prerequisites 
mandated from above, but the 
balance of the NEWSLETTER is a 
living, breathing document which 
is a pleasure to peruse. 


Sincerely yours, 
CABOT SEDGWICK 


nial Peoples of Southern Africa, 
begins on May 25. 

Week of Solidarity with the People 
of Namibia and its Liberation 
Movement, begins on October 27. 


YEARS 


(There have been various UN 
“*Years’’ since about 1950.) 
International Anti-A partheid 
Year, began March 21, 1978. 
International Year of the Child, 
1979. 

International Year for Disabled 
Persons, 1981. 


DECADES 


Disarmament Decade (1970s). 
Second United National Develop- 
ment Decade (1971-1980). 

Decade for Action to Combat Ra- 
cism and Racial Discrimination 
(1973-1983). 

United Nations Decade for Wom- 
en (1976-1985). 

African Transport and Communi- 
cations Decade (1978-1988). @ 
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General 


Guidelines are established for implementa- 
tion of a new provision of law designed to in- 
crease public participation in Department pro- 
ceedings, advisory committees, and delegations 
to international conferences. (FAMC-745.) 


Personnel 


The President may confer the personal 
rank of ambassador in connection with special 
missions of an essentially limited and tem- 
porary nature, not to exceed six months. The 
President may also confer the personal rank of 
minister in connection with special missions 
not to exceed six months. The title of minister- 
counselor, heretofore granted to deputy chiefs 
of mission at Class I, is now granted to deputy 
chiefs of missions at Class II. The rank of 
counselor will now be given to deputy chiefs of 
missions at Class III and IV missions and to 
chiefs of sections at Class I, II and III missions, 
regardless of position level, if the rank of the 
officer is Class 3 or above. The rank of first 
secretary, heretofore granted officers of Class 
1, 2 or 3, will be given as well to officers of 
Class 4. (TL: PER-460.) 

Preparation guidelines for travel messages 
(TM) telegrams are completely revised. They 
highlight the special requirements associated 
with telegraphic transmission and the auto- 
mated processing of data being transmitted. 
Special requirements are provided for TMs 
originating at Washington and those originat- 
ing at posts. Exhibits have been completely 
revised to reflect the present requirements. 
(Uniform State/USIA TL: PER-461.) 

The validity of FAMC No. 726 (USIA 
Circ. 474D and 473F), ‘‘Deletion of Citizen- 
ship of Spouse Requirement,’’ is extended to 
March 31, 1979. Uniform State/USIA Issuance 
FAMC-744.) 

The precepts for the Performance Stand- 
ards Boards are revised. These precepts provide 
the criteria and processes by which boards 
identify those FSO and FSR officers’with un- 
limited tenure who have not met the standard 
of performance required of their class. 
(FAMC-746.) 

A checklist of current Foreign Affairs 
Manual Circulars is issued. (Uniform State/ 
AID/ICA FAMC-747.) 

The use of military flights available with- 
out charge or at reduced fares for R&R travel is 
deleted. The Department of Defense (DOD) 
has advised the Department that DOD regula- 
tions no longer permit the use of U.S. military 
aircraft by non-DOD employees for R&R trav- 
el. (Uniform State/AID/USIA Regulations 
TL: PER-462.) 

Equatorial Guinea and Guatemala are de- 
leted from the list of posts designated for R&R 
travel and several others are added. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL: PER-463.) 

For State, Class 7 officers who are ap- 
pointed at Class 8 may now be promoted to 
Class 6 before achieving one of the tested 
ratings for foreign language proficiency. (Uni- 
form State/ICA TL: PER-464.) 
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BERLIN—Minister Scott George, left, 
presents a 25-year length-of-service award 
to Warren E. Slater. 


Financial Management 


A new agency, Food Safety and Quality 
Service, established within the Department of 
Agriculture, has delegated regular certifying 
authority to Department of State certifying of- 
ficers, effective May 8, 1977. 

Other changes have been made in Depart- 
ment of Defense mailing addresses. (Uniform 
State/USIA TL: FIN-235.) 

Israel is deleted as a near-excess currency 
country. Poland and Tunisia are designated as 
near-excess currency countries. The maximum 
amounts of petty expenditures to be paid by 
cashiers and USDOs are increased. Regulations 
on the maximum amount and approval of utili- 
ty bills are revised. (Uniform State/USIA 
TL: FIN-236.) 


General Services 


The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel are changed for various locations in 
Alaska, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. These rates were es- 
tablished by Department of Defense Civilian 
Personnel Per Diem Bulletins. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:GS-238.) 

Mileage reimbursement for authorized 
travel by a privately-owned vehicle increased to 
17 cents per mile. Several locality subsistence 
rates in high-cost areas are also revised and 
more cities added to the list. 

These changes became effective September 
18, 1977. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS- 
239). 

The per diem rate for travel over six hours 
in foreign areas by train, boat or aircraft is $6 
per day. Authorizing officers may approve 
higher rates when required to reimburse trav- 
elers for necessary expenses. When an employ- 
ee is separated from the Service, the employee 
may not receive actual subsistence for consulta- 








tion performed at the place of residence for 
Service separation. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA Foreign Service Travel TL: GS-240.) 

The Department of Defense has revised its 
procedures for requesting Military Airlift 
Command Service. Local military commanders 
may approve the use of military aircraft for 
non-DOD traffic only in cases of an emergen- 
cy, life-saving nature. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA Foreign Service Travel Regulations 
TL:GS-241.) 

Procedures for obtaining an exception for 
the shipment of professional materials is 
revised. Educational travel for children 21 
years and older is revised to authorize educa- 
tional travel up to a child’s 23rd birthday. 
Spain has been added to the list of countries for 
a Tangier Relay Station. (Uniform State/ AID/ 
USIA Foreign Service Travel Regulations 
TL:GS-242.) 

Brazzaville, People’s Republic of the Con- 
go, Havana, Cuba and Praia, Cape Verde, are 
added to the list of posts which are authorized 
an additional allowance for the shipment of 
consumables. Lilongwe, Malawi, is added to 
the list of posts that require boxing of motor 
vehicles and Manama, Bahrain, is deleted from 
the list. (Uniform State/AID/USIA Proce- 
dures and Guides TL:GS:H-90.) 

Storage facilities are no longer available in 
Nairobi. An updated listing for storage facili- 
ties at the posts has been made. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Procedures and Guides 
TL: GS: H-91.) 


Economic Affairs 


The reporting format for WTDR is revised 
and the Commerce publication, ‘‘Commercial 
Reporting Handbook: World Traders Data 
Reports and Export Contact Lists,’’ is added as 
an appendix. (TL: ECON-49.) 

The Export Contact List Program (ECLP) 
replaces the former section 180, Foreign 
Traders Index (FTI). This revision describes 
the nature and scope of the ECL Program and 
the reporting responsibilities of the posts. 
(TL:ECON-S0.) 8 
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OBITUARIES 


Charles T. Hiller, 66, a retired 
financial systems officer, died at the 
Potomac Valley Nursing Home in 
Rockville, Md., on January 2. He 
had served in the 
Government for 
38 years—33 of 
them with the 
Department’s re- 
gional finance 
center. Consid- 
ered by colleagues 
an authority on 
payroll matters, 
he helped imple- ' 
ment the first au- Mr. Hiller 
tomated payroll system for Depart- 
ment employees serving in the United 
States. From 1960 to 1966 he served 
in the embassy in Paris, where he 
helped design and develop a comput- 
erized payroll system for embassy and 
consulate employees in Scandinavia, 
other parts of Europe, and the newly 
developed countries of Africa. 

Mr. Hiller, a native of Washing- 
ton, received bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in mathematics from Ohio 
Wesleyan University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Choral Society 
and the Madrigal Singers of Washing- 
ton, and was a church soloist for 
many years. He also had many other 
interests, including camping, repair- 
ing antique clocks, languages, music 
and gardening. He leaves his wife, 
Virginia, and a daughter, Patricia, of 
the home address, 6301 Rockhurst 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 20034, and a 
son, David, of Columbia, N.J. 


S. Walter Washington, 76, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
an El Paso, Tex., hospital on April 3. 
After teaching economics at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, he 
joined the Foreign Service in 1926. 
He later held assignments in Latin 
America, Europe, Japan and Turkey. 
He also was an adviser to the U.S. 
delegation at the UNESCO confer- 
ence in Mexico City in 1947. After his 
retirement from the Service in De- 
cember 1953, Mr. Washington was a 
lecturer on foreign affairs at the 
University of Virginia, and then 
taught at the University of Puerto 
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Rico for nine years. 

Mr. Washington received a 
bachelor’s degree from Virginia 
Military Institute. He also attended 
Oxford University as a Rhodes schol- 
ar, earning bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in jurisprudence. He was a 
member of the Association of Rhodes 
Scholars, American Foreign Service 
Association, Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Officers Retired (DACOR), and 
the Metropolitan Club. Mr. Washing- 
ton leaves his wife, Adriana F., of the 
home address, 2035 Guthrie Place, 
Las Cruces, N.M. 88001; a son, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


Norman L. Smith, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
1. A former assistant professor at 
Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, he 
joined the Service in 1949 and was 
assigned as an agricultural produc- 
tion specialist in Frankfurt. He then 
was detailed to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in Paris as an 
agricultural information specialist. 
He later served as assistant chief of 
the food and agriculture division, 
Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion—also on detail—in Ankara. 

Mr. Smith returned to Washing- 
ton in 1958 as an intelligence research 
specialist. He later held assignments 
as deputy principal officer and eco- 
nomic officer in Melbourne; principal 
officer in Brisbane; economic and 
commercial officer in Bangkok; and 
international relations officer in 
Washington. He retired in August 
1974. He leaves his wife, Frances, of 
the home address, 6605 Dearborn 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 22044. 


Robert M. Taylor, 68, a retired 
Foreign . Service officer, died on 
March 8. Joining the Service in De- 
cember 1931, he was assigned as a 
vice consul in Mazatlan, Mexico. He 
later held assignments as vice consul 
in Mexico City; Hankow, Tientsin 
and Chefoo in China; and in Wash- 
ington, until October 1944, when he 
was transferred to Paris as vice consul 
and secretary. Mr. Taylor served as 
consul in Nairobi, 1947-49. After an- 


other tour in Washington as a For- 
eign Service officer, he became polit- 
ical (land) observer in Frankfurt in 
1950. The following year he was 
transferred to Madras as principal of- 
ficer and consul general. He retired in 
September 1953. Mr. Taylor leaves 
his wife, Lesbia, of the home address, 
12001 Maplerock Court, San Anto- 
nio, Tex. 78230. 


Harold Shapiro, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Sibley 
Memorial Hospital on April 16. A 
former West Coast regional director 
of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, and a former director of 
political action for the CIO in Los 
Angeles County, he joined the For- 
eign Service in 1955 and was assigned 
as senior labor adviser in Rome. He 
later served as first secretary and 
principal reporting officer for the em- 
bassy in Brazil. In 1966 he was as- 
signed as a program evaluation of- 
ficer in AID. He retired in January 
1975. Mr. Shapiro leaves his wife, 
Geraldine May, of the home address, 
3900 Watson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20016, and a son, Michael. 


Julia F. Honaker, 89, widow of 
the late Samuel W. Honaker, died on 
April 1. Mr. Honaker, a Foreign 
Service officer, retired in October 
1943 and died on March 21, 1967. 
Letters of condolences on Mrs. 
Honaker’s death may be sent to 
Fredric Feinstein, 1244 Southeast 
Third Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
33316. 


Arthur Tienken, 87, father of 
Ambassador Arthur T. Tienken, died 
at home in Crestwood, N.Y., on 
April 9. He had visited Ambassador 
Tienken at every one of his overseas 
posts— Maputo, Mozambique; Brus- 
sels; Lubumbashi, Zaire; Lusaka, 
Zambia; Tunis; and Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. In addition to his son, who 
is currently serving as envoy at Libre- 
ville, Gabon, Mr. Tienken leaves 
another son, Robert L., of Arlington, 
Va.; four grandchildren, and a great- 
granddaughter. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


The United States and world affairs 


A selection of significant books published in 1975-77. (The call num- 
ber is given for books which are in the Department of State Library.) 


Foreign Policy 


ALLISON, Graham and Peter Szanton. Remak- 
ing foreign policy; the organizational connec- 
tion. New York, Basic Books, 1976. 238p. 
E840.A4 
(On the decision-making process in Amer- 
ican foreign policy.) 
BALL, George W. Diplomacy for a crowded 
world: an American foreign policy. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1976. 356p. E744.B23 
(A critique of the Nixon-Kissinger conduct 
of foreign policy. Admits the successes of the 
Nixon-Kissinger era, but argues that Nixon 
staged his summitry with China primarily for 
domestic consumption.) 
BARNETT, A. Doak. China policy; old prob- 
lems and new challenges. Washington, 
D.C., Brookings Institution, 1977. 131p. 
DS777.55.B292 
(Reviews the U.S.-China relationship since 
1970, and analyzes the outstanding prob- 
lems.) 
CLINE, Ray S. Secrets, spies and scholars: blue- 
print of the essential CIA. Washington, D.C., 
Acropolis, 1976. 294p. JK468.16C4 
(A history of the CIA by its former deputy 
director for intelligence.) 
Crass, Cecil V. Policy-makers and critics; con- 
flicting theories of American foreign policy. 
New York, Praeger, 1976. 322p. E744.C794 
(A critical examination of various analyses 
of U.S. postwar diplomacy.) 
Howe, Russell Warren and Sarah Hays Trott. 
The power peddlers; how lobbyists mold 
America’s foreign policy. New York, Double- 
day, 1977. 569p. JX1896. H68 
(Argues that foreign lobbyists are one of the 
most powerful pressure groups in Washing- 
ton.) 
Hoxie, R. Gordon. Command decision and the 
Presidency: a study in national security policy 
and organization. N.Y., Reader’s Digest, 1977. 
505 p. JK516.H75 
(An account of the inter-relationship of 
American defense and foreign policy, with 
emphasis on the period since 1945.) 
Hupson, Michael. Global fracture; the new in- 
ternational economic order. New Y ork, Harper 
and Row, 1977. 296p. On order. 
(Includes a review of American foreign eco- 
nomic policy since World War II. Predicts 
that regional arrangements, especially those 
in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, will 
grow in importance.) 
KAPLAN, Morton A. The life and death of the 
cold war; selected studies in postwar statecraft. 
Chicago, Nelson-Hall, 1976. 301 p. D842.5.K36 
(Provides an analysis of American, Soviet 
and Chinese policy during the Cold War, 
and a critique of historical interpretations of 
that period. Two chapters examine contem- 
porary American foreign policy.) 
KAUFMAN, Edy. The superpowers and their 





foreign policy. 


spheres of influence: the United States and the 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe and Latin 
America. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 
208 p. F1418.K39 
(Argues that the foreign policies of the Latin 
American and East European countries are 
determined more by their subordinate rela- 
tionship to the United States and the Soviet 
Union than by their national character and 
interests.) 
KENNAN, George F. The cloud of danger; cur- 
rent realities of American foreign policy. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1977. 234p. E860.K37 
(Recommends that America concentrate its 
efforts on areas of vital national interest.) 
Lake, Anthony, ed. The Vietnam legacy: the 
war, American society and the future of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. New York, New York 
Univ. Press, 1976. 440p. DS558.V5 
(A collection of articles analyzing the impact 
of the war on American society, the prob- 
lems of consensus and dissent, and the 
policy-making roles of the bureaucracy, the 
military, and the political branches of the 
Government. Contributors include Leslie 
Gelb, Morton Halperin, Hubert Humphrey, 
Irving Kristol and Paul Warnke.) 
Morris, Roger. Uncertain greatness; Henry 
Kissinger and American foreign policy. New 
York, Harper and Row, 1977. 312p. E855.M67 
(An analysis of Kissinger and his contribu- 
tion to American foreign policy between 
1969 and 1976.) 
Nau, Henry R. Technology transfer and U.S. 
New York, Praeger, 1976. 
325p. T23.T4 
(Analyzes the problems facing American 
policy-makers in technology transfer with 
other Western countries, the Soviet Union 
and the Third World.) 
PorTeR, Gareth. A peace denied: the United 
States, Vietnam, and the Paris agreement. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana Univ. Press, 1975. 
357p. DS559.7. P67 
(Focuses on the collapse of the Thieu regime 
and on Congressional prohibition of further 
American military action in Indo-China. 
ROSECRANCE, Richard, ed. America as an ordi- 
nary country: U.S. foreign policy and the 


future. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1976. 
276p. E744.A522 
(A collection of articles which examine 


various aspects of America’s role in the 
world since 1970.) 
SNepP, Frank. Decent interval: an insider’s ac 
count of Saigon’s indecent end. New York, 
Random House, 1977. 590p. DS559.5.S6 
(The CIA’s former chief strategy analyst in 
Viet-Nam states that the agency has attempt- 
ed to cover up its miscalculations there, in- 
cluding its failure to predict the collapse of 
South Viet-Nam.) 
YEAGER, Leland B. and David G. Tuerck. 
Foreign trade and U.S. policy: the case for free 


international trade. New York, Praeger, 1976. 
295p. HF1713.Y3B 
(Presents the case for freedom of interna- 
tional trade, and examines the adverse im- 
pact on the United States of trade restric- 
tions.) 


General 


DONOVAN, Robert J. Conflict and crisis: The 
Presidency of Harry S. Truman, 1945-1948. 
N.Y., Norton, 1977. 473p. On order. 
(A study based largely on the recently 
opened diaries and private papers of officials 
who served during Truman’s first adminis- 
tration.) 
GOLDSTENE, Paul N. The collapse of liberal em- 
pire; science and revolution in the twentieth 
century. New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 
1977. 139p. JA84.USG65 
(Questions whether American liberalism will 
survive in a science-oriented post-industrial 
society.) 
Hopcson, Godfrey. /n our time: America from 
World War II to Nixon. New York, Double- 
day, 1976. 564p. HN59.H59 
(A collection of essays which provide a social 
and political history of America, 1961-73.) 
Horowitz, Irving Louis. Ideology and utopia 
in the United States, 1956-1976. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1977. 464p. JK271.H73 
(A collection of 24 essays focusing on politi- 
cal developments in America during the past 
20 years.) 
Lewis. Eugene. American politics in a 
bureaucratic age; citizens, contituents, clients 
and victims. Englewood, N.J., Winthrop, 
1977. 182p. On order. 
(Describes the recent growth of public bu- 
reaucracy in America, and its effect on the 
individual citizen.) 
MANSFIELD. Harvey C., ed. Congress against 
the President. New York, Academy of Political 
Science, 1975. 200p. H1.A3 v.32 no. 1 
(A collection of essays on the attempt by 
Congress in recent years to restore the consti- 
tutional balance between the two branches.) 
NELSON, Richard R. The moon and the ghetto. 
New York, Norton, 1977. 159p. H61.N43 
(Examines the American public policy 
decision-making process, and what should 
be done to make policy decisions more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the general public.) 
OsBorne, John. The White House watch: the 
Ford years. Washington, D.C., New Republic, 
1977. 482p. E865.08 
(An account of the presidency of Gerald 
Ford. Based on the articles Osborne contrib- 
uted to the New Republic magazine.) 
WRIGHT, James D. The dissent of the governed: 
alienation and democracy in America. New 
York, Academic Press, 1976. 329p. JA76.W7 
(Examines the reasons for the continuous 
decline in voter turnout in elections.) 
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